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Diana Cempest. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
AuTHor oF ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS, ‘Str CHARLES DANVERS,’ &c, 


Cuapter XIII. 


“Every man’s progress is through a succession of teachers.”—Emerson. 


A$ John slowly climbed the hill of convalescence many visitors 
came to relieve his solitude, and one of those who came the 
oftenest was Lord Frederick Fane. 

Lord Frederick was a square-shouldered, well-preserved, well 
set up, carefully-padded man of close on sixty, with a thin- 
lipped bloodless face, and faded eyes, divided by a high nose. 

“Do you like that man?” said Lord Hemsworth to John one 
day when he was sitting with him, and Lord Frederick sent up to 
know whether the latter would see him. 

“No,” said John. 

“But you seem to see a good deal of him.” 

“He is civil to me, and I am not rude to him. He is a 
relation, you know.” 

“T can’t stand him,” said Lord Hemsworth. “If he is coming 
up I shall bolt;” and Lord Frederick entering at that moment, 
Lord Hemsworth took his departure. 

“You're better, John,” said Lord Frederick, looking at him 
through his half-closed eyes, and settling himself gently in a 
high chair, his hat and one glove and crutch-handled stick held 
before him in his broad lean hand. 

“T feel more human,” said John, “now that I’m shaved and 
dressed. When I saw myself in the glass yesterday for the first 
time, I thought I was Darwin’s missing link.” 

“You look more human,” said Lord Frederick, crossing one leg 
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over the other, and then contemplating his white spats for a 
change. “ Able to attend to business again yet?” 

“Not yet. I have tried, but I am as weak as a worm that 
can’t turn.” 

“Pity,” said Lord Frederick, glancing at a sheaf of letters and 
some opened telegrams on the table at John’s elbow. ‘“ Things 
always happen at inconvenient times,” he went on. “Old 
Charlesworth might have chosen a more opportune moment 
to die and leave the Marchamley constituency vacant again.” 

“ He is not dead yet.” 

‘‘T suppose both sides have been at you already to stand for it 
yourself,” hazarded Lord Frederick. 

Yes.” 

“T thought so.” 

Silence. 

“ Are you going to stand ?” 

“ What is your opinion on the subject? Isee you have one.” 

“Well,” said Lord Frederick, “I look at it this way. I have 
often said ‘Don’t tie yourself.’ Iam all for young men keeping 
their hands free, and seeing the ins and outs of life, before they 
settle down. But you are not so very young, and a time comes 
when a sort of annoyance attaches to freedom itself. It’s a bore. 
Now as to this seat. Indecision is all very well for a time; 
it enhances a man’s value. You were quite right not to stand 
three years ago; it has made you of more importance. But that 
won’t do much longer. You are bound to come to a decision for 
your own advantage. Neutral ground is sometimes between two 
fires. I should say ‘stand,’ if you ask me. Throw in your lot 
with the side on which you are most likely to come to the front, 
and stand.” 

“And private opinions? How about them if they don’t 
happen to fit? Throw them overboard ?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Frederick. “It has got to be done sooner or 
later. Why not sooner? A freelance is no manner of use, and 
confoundedly unpopular as well. There’s a hitch somewhere in 
you, John, that if you don’t look out will damn your career as a 
public man. I don’t know what your politics are. My own 
opinion, between ourselves, is that you have not got any, but you 
are bound to have some, and you may as well join forces with 
what will bring you forward most, and start young. That’s my 
advice.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“There is not a man in the world with an ounce of brains who 
has not high-flown ideas at your age,” continued Lord Frederick, 
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“Thave had them. Everybody has them. You buy them with 
your first razors. People generally sicken with them just when 
they could make a push for themselves, and while they are 
getting better, youth and opportunity pass and don’t come back. 
I’ve seen it over and over again. Every young fool with a 
ginger moustache, when he first starts in public life, is going to 
be a patriot, and do his d—d thinking for himself. He might as 
well make his own clothes, and expect society to receive him in 
them. By the time he is bald he has learnt better, and he’s 
a party man, but he has lost time in the meanwhile. You may 
depend upon it, a strong party man is what is wanted. The 
country doesn’t want individuals with brains; they are mostly 
kicked out in the end. If you don’t want to go with the crowd, 
don’t go against it, but throw yourself into it tooth and nail, and 
get in front of it on its own road. It’s no good coming to the 
fore unless you have a following.” 

“ Thanks,” said John again. His face was as expressionless as 
a mask. He looked, as he lay back in his low couch, a strange 
mixture of feebleness and power. It was as if a strong man, 
armed, kept watch within a house tottering to its fall. 

He put out his muscular, powerless hand, and took up one of 
the telegrams. 

“Charlesworth is not dead yet,” he said. 

Lord Frederick could take a hint. 

“His death will put the Moretons in mourning again,” he 
remarked, “Mrs. Moreton’s ball is doomed. I am sorry for that 
woman. She is cumbered with much time-serving, and her ball 
fell through last year; this is the second time it has happened. 
I have been asking her young men for her. I put down your 
cousin in the Guards, the Apollo with the tow wig. What’s-his- 
name Tempest ?” 

* Archibald.” 

“Yes. That would be a dangerous man, if he were not such a 
fool; but the same placard that says he is to let says he is 
unfurnished, and it’s poor work taking an empty house, when it 
comes to living in it. Women know that. He has let the soda 
water heiress slip through his fingers. She is going to marry 
young Topham. I thought Apollo seemed rather down on his 
luck when it was first given out, but he has consoled himself 
since. Apparently he has a mission to married women. He is 
always with Lady Verelst now; I saw him riding with her again 
this morning. I don’t know who mounts him, but he was on the 
best horse I’ve seen this season. You are not such a f—, such a 
philanthropist as to lend him horses, are you ? ” 

B2 
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“When I can’t use them myself I have that amount of 
generosity.” 

“H’m! Well, he makes good use of his opportunities to cheer 
up Lady Verelst. I wish you would flirt more with married 
women, John. You would find your account in it. I did at your 
age. You see you are too eligible to go on much with girls, and 
that’s the truth. You would be watcned. But you don’t pay 
enough attention to women, and three quarters of the world 
is made up of them. You are too much of a Puritan, but you 
may remember human nature is like a short stocking. If you 
darn it up at the heel it will come out at the toe. It’s no manner 
of use to ignore women. People who do always come the worst 
croppers in the end. A flirtation with a fast married: woman 
would peel your illusions off you like the skin off an orange. 
All young men believe in women—till they know them. He! 
he! If I were a rabbit I should take a personal interest 
in the habits of birds of prey. I told Hemsworth something 
of the kind the other day, but he is bent on making a fool of 
himself.” 

“ He knows his own affairs best.” 

“T fancy I know them better than he does. Miss Di is young, 
but she is uncommonly well aware of her own value, and she is 
looking higher. I should not wonder if she tried to marry you. 
She'll take him in five years’ time, if he is still willing, and she 
outstands her market: but in the meantime she keeps him dang- 
ling. I told him so, and that I admired her for it. She holds 
her head high, but she is a splendid creature, and no mistake. She 
has not that expectant anxious look about her that you see in other 
girls, and she is not made up. It’s sterling good looks in her case. 
If you are interested in that quarter, you may take my word for it 
it is all genuine, even to her hair. That is why her frank manner 
is so telling ; it’s of a piece with the rest. She knows how to 
play her cards. The old woman has taught her a thing or two.” 

“ What a knowledge you have of—human nature! ” 

“T have looked about,” said Lord Frederick, rising as gently as 
he had sat down, and pulling up his shirt collar. “I had my 
eyes opened pretty young, and I have kept them open ever since. 
Glad you're better. That black devil in tights of a poodle 
wants shaving as much as you did last time I saw you. No, 
don’t ring for that melancholy valet, I will let myself out. I 
daresay I shall be in again in the course of a day or two. Ta-ta.” 

John crushed the telegram he was still holding into a hard 


ball as soon as his self-constituted guide, philosopher and friend 
had left the room. 
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Cynicism was not new to him. It is cheap enough to be 
universally appropriated by the poor in spirit, for whom generosity 
and tolerance are commodities too expensive to be indulged in. 
Our belief in human nature is a foot rule, by which we may be 
accurately measured ourselves. There are those in whose en- 
lightened eyes purity herself is only a courtesan in fancy dress. 
John had already had many teachers, for he was a man who was 
being educated regardless of expense; but perhaps to no two 
persons did he owe so much as to Mr. Goodwin and Lord 
Frederick Fane. Our elders act as danger-signals oftener than 
they know. 

John’s room looked out across the Park. His couch had been 
drawn near the open window, and to lie and watch the passing 
crowd of carriages and pedestrians was almost as much excitement 
as he could bear after the darkened rooms and enforced quiet of 
the last few weeks. John, with Lindo erect on the vacant chair 
beside him, saw Lord Frederick’s hansom, with his pale profile 
inside it, turn down Park Lane below his windows. Pain had 
burned all John’s energy out of him for the time, and he had soon 
forgotten his annoyance in watching the people attempting to 
cross the thoroughfare, and in counting the omnibuses that passed. 
It was all he was up to. It was about five in the afternoon, and 
carriage after carriage turned into the Park at the gates opposite 
his window. There went Lady Delmour with her brand new 
daughter, a sweet, wild rose from the country, that must be 
perfected by London smuts and gaslight. John pointed her out 
to Lindo, but he only yawned and looked the other way. There 
was Mrs. Barker walking with her husband. Those two white 
parasols he had danced with somewhere, but he could not put a name 
to them. Neither could Lindo when asked. Another red omnibus. 
That was the tenth red one within the last half-hour. Royalty 
went flashing by, bowing and bowed to. John obliged Lindo, 
whom he suspected of democratic tendencies, to make a bow also. 
He hoped his nurse would not come in and send him back to bed 
yet. It was really very interesting watching the passers-by. 
Was that—no it was not—yes it was Lady Verelst with red 
parasol and husband to match, in the victoria with the greys. 
There was actually Duchess, his old polo pony whom he had not 
seen since he sold her three years ago, looking as spry as ever. 
John craned his neck to see the last of the bob-tail of his old 
favourite whisk round the corner. A moment later Mrs. Courtenay 
and Di, erect and fair beside her, spun past in the opposite 
direction. Before he had time to realise that he had seen her, 
almost before he had recognised her, the momentary glimpse struck 
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him like a blow. His head swam, his heart, so languid the 
moment before, leapt up and struggled like a maddened caged 
animal. She had passed some time before he was conscious of 
anything but the one fact that he had seen her. 

He stumbled to his feet and walked unsteadily across the room, 
clutching at the furniture. He seemed to have left his legs 
behind. 

“ What am I doing ?” he said to himself half aloud, holding on 
to and swaying against a table. “What has happened? Why 
did I get up?” 

He dragged himself back to his couch again, and sank down 
exhausted. The excursion had been too much for him. He had 
not walked so far before. He was bewildered. 

Through the open window came the jingle, and the “clip-clop” 
and the hum. Another red omnibus passed. But there was a 
loud knocking at the door of John’s heart that deafened him 
to all beside; the peremptory knocking as of one armed with a 
claim, who stood without and would not be denied. 


Cuapter XIV. 


“The fact is, 1 have never loved any one well enough to put myself into 
a noose for them. It is a noose, you know.”—George Eliot. 


Ir was the middle of July. The season was at the height which 
precedes a collapse. The heat was intense. The pace was too 
great to last. The rich sane were already on their way to Scotch 
moor or Norwegian river; the rich insane and the poor remained, 
and people with daughters assiduously entertaining the dwindling 
numbers of the “uncertain, coy, and hard to please” jewnesse 
dorée of the present day. There were some great weddings fixed 
for the end of July, proving that marriage was not extinct, 
which, like iron rivets, held the crumbling fabric of the season 
together. 

If the unusual heat had driven away half the world, still the 
greater part of the little world mentioned in these pages remained. 
Not quite all, for Sir Henry and Lady Verelst had departed 
rather suddenly for Norway, and Lord Frederick was drinking the 
waters at Homburg or Aix; a simple beverage which never 
passed his lips without admixture in his own country, except in 
connection with the toothbrush. 

But John and his aunt Miss Fane were still in the large cool 
house in Park Lane. Lord Hemsworth was still baking himself 
for no apparent reason in his rooms over his club. Mrs. Courtenay 
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and Di were still in town, because they could not afford to go 
until their country visits began. 

“Oh, granny,” said Di one afternoon as they sat together in 
the darkened drawing-room, “let us cut everything. Do be ill, 
and let me write round to say we have been obliged to leave 
town.” 

Mrs. Courtenay shook her head. 

“ We can’t go till we have somewhere to go to, and we are not 
due at Archelot till the first of August.” 

“Could not we afford a week, just one week, at the sea first?” 

“No, Di,” said Mrs. Courtenay, “I have thought it over. 
Only the rich can have their cake and eat it. We had a victoria 
for a fortnight in June. That meant no seaside this year.” 

There was a pause. 

“T wish I were married,” said Di, looking affectionately at 
Mrs. Courtenay’s pale face, “I wish I had a rich, kind husband. 
I would not mind if he parted his hair down the middle, or even 
if he came down to breakfast in slippers, if he would give me 
everything I wanted. And he should stay up in London, and we 
would run down to the seaside together, G., first class; I am not 
sure I should not take a coupé for you; and you should go out on 
the sands in the donkey-chairs that your soul loves; and have ice 
in the butter and cream in the tea; and in the evening we would 
sit on a first-floor balcony (no more second-floors if I were rich) 
and watch a cool moon rising over a cool sea. I wish moonlight 
on the sea were not so expensive. The beauties of nature are 
very dear, granny. Sunsets cost money nowadays.” 

“ Everything costs money,” said Mrs. Courtenay. 

Di was silent a little while; it was too hot to talk except at 
intervals. 

“T don’t think I mind being poor,” she said at last. “ For 
myself, I mean. I have looked at being poor in the face, and it is 
not half so bad as rich people seem to think. I mean our kind of 
poorness ; of course, not the poverty of nothing a year and ten 
children to educate, who ought never to have been born. But 
some people think that the kind of means (like ours) which 
narrow down pleasures, and check one at every turn, and want a 
sharp tug to be made to meet at the end of the year, are a 
dreadful misfortune. Really I don’t see it. Of course it is 
annoying being less well off than any of our friends, and now I 
come to think of it, all the people we know are richer than our- 
selves. I wonder how it happens. But there is something rather 
interesting after all in combating small means. Look at that 
screen I made you last year, and think of the gnawing envy it 
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has awakened in the hearts of friends. It was a clothes-horse 
once, but genius was brought to bear upon it, and it is a very 
imposing object now. And then my dear Emersons, all eleven of 
them, I don’t think I could have valued them so much, or have 
been so furious with Jane for spilling water on one of them, if 
they had not emerged one by one out of my glove and shoe 
money.” 

“Oh, my dear, poverty does not matter, nothing matters while 
you are young and strong. But it presses hard when one is 
growing old. Money eases everything.” 

“T feel that; and sometimes when I see you working a 
sovereign out of the neck of that horrid little woollen jug in the 
writing-table drawer, I simply long for it for your sake, that you 
may never be worried about it any more. And sometimes I 
should like it for the sake of all the lovely places in the world 
that other people go to (people who only remember the table 
@héte dinners when they come back), and the books that I cannot 
afford, and the pictures that seem my very own, only they belong 
to some one else; and the kind things one could do to poor 
people who could not return it, which rich people don’t seem to 
think of: rich people’s kindnesses are always so expensive. Yes, 
I long for money sometimes, but all the time I know I don’t 
really care about it. There seems to be no pleasure in having 
anything if there is no difficulty in getting it. I would rather 
marry a poor man with brains and do my best with his small 
income, and help him up, than spend a rich man’s money. Any- 
one can do that. I fear I shall never take you to the seaside, my 
own G., or send you hampers of hothouse flowers, or game, 
after Mr, Di’s battues, for 1 am certain Providence intends me to 
be a poor man’s wife, if I enter the holy estate at all, because 
—TI should make such a good one.” 

“You would make a good wife, Di, but I sometimes think you 
will never marry,” said Mrs. Courtenay sadly. She felt the heat. 

“Well, granny, I won’t say I feel sure I shall never marry, 
because all girls say that, and it generally means nothing. But 
still that is what I feel without saying it. Do you remember 
poor old Aunt Belle when she was dying, and how nothing 
pleased her, and how she said at last: ‘I want—I wani—I don’t 
know what I want’? Well, when I come to think of it, I really 
don’t know what J want. I know what I don’t want. I don’t 
want a kind, indulgent husband, and a large income, and good 
horses, and pretty little frilled children with their mother’s eyes, 
that one shows to people and is proud of. It isall very nice. I 
am glad when I see other people happy like that. I should like to 
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see you pleased; but for myself—really—I think I should find 
them rather in the way. I daresay I might make a good wife, as 
you say. I believe I could be rather a cheerful companion, and 
affectionate if it was not exacted of me. But somehow all that 
does not hit the mark. The men who have cared for me have 
never seemed to like me for myself, or to understand the some- 
thing behind the chatter and the fan which is the real part of me, 
and which, if I married one of them, would never be brought into 
play, and would die of starvation. The only kind of marriage I 
have ever had a chance of seems to me like a sort of suicide, and 
as if it would be one’s best self that would be killed, and the 
other self, the well-dressed, society-loving, ball-going, easy-going 
self, would be all that was left of me and would dance upon my 
grave.” 

Mrs. Courtenay was silent. She never ridiculed any thought, 
however crude and young, if it were genuine. She was one of 
the few people who knew whether Di was in fun or in earnest, 
and she knew she was in earnest now. 

“There are such things as happy marriages,” she said. 

“Yes, granny, but I think it is the happy marriages I see 
which make me afraid of marrying. I know it is foolish to 
expect to meet with anything better than the ordinary happy 
marriage, and one ought to be thankful if one met with that, for 
half the world does not. But when I see what is called a happy 
marriage I always think, is that all? Somebody who believes 
everything I do is right, however silly it is, and knows how many 
lumps of sugar I take in my tea—like Arnold and Lily—people 
point at that marriage as such a model, because they have been 
married two years and are still as silly as they were. But when- 
ever I stay with them, and she talks nonsense, and he thinks it is 
all the wisdom of Solomon; and she gives him a blotting-pad, and 
he gives her a fan, and then they look at each other, and then run 
races in the garden, and each waits for the other, and they come 
in hand-in-hand as if they had done something clever ; whenever 
I behold these things it all seems to me a sort of game that I 
should be ashamed to play at, and I feel, if that is all, at least all 
I ought to expect, that it is a kind of happiness I don’t care to 
have. Must love be always a sort of pretence, granny, and such 
a blind, silly, unreasoning feeling when it does exist? If ever I 
fall in love, shall I set up an assortment of lamentable, ludicrous 
illusions about some commonplace young man, as Lily does about 
that pink Arnold? (Can’t love be real like hate? Can’t people 
ever look at each other, and see each other as they are, and love 
each other for what they are? ” 
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“The Lilies and the Arnolds would not marry if they saw each 
other as they are, my dear, and they would miss a great deal of 
happiness in consequence. There would be very few marriages if 
there were no illusions.” . 

Di was silent. 

Mrs. Courtenay stitched a resolution into her lace-work con- 
cerning a man whom no one could call commonplace, and presently 
spoke again. 

“You are confusing ‘being in love’ with love itself,” she said. 
“The one is common to vulgarity, the other rare, at least between 
men and women. It is the best thing life has to offer. But I 
have noticed that those who believe in it, and hope for it, and 
refuse the commoner love for it, generally—remain unmarried. 
And now, my dear, send down Evans with my black lace mantilla, 
and my new bonnet, for Mrs. Darcy said she would lend us her 
carriage for the afternoon, and it comes at five. Put on a white 
gown, and make yourself look cool. I must call on Miss Fane, 
and afterwards we will go down and see the pony races at 
Hurlingham. Lord Hemsworth sent us tickets for to-day. He 
is riding, I think.” 


CuHapTerR XV. 


“The little waves make the large ones, and are of the same pattern.” 
George Eliot. 


Joun was dragging himself feebly across the hall to the smoking- 
room, after a dutiful cup of tea with his aunt, who was prostrate 
with a headache, when the door-bell rang, and he saw the 
champing profiles of a pair of horses through one of the windows. 
Following his masculine instincts, he hurried across the hall with 
all the celerity he could muster, and had just got safe under 
cover when the footman answered the bell. His ear caught the 
name of Mrs. Courtenay through the open door of the smoking- 
room, and presently, though he knew Miss Fane did not consider 
herself well enough to see visitors, there was a slow rustling 
across the hall and up the stairs, accompanied by a light firm 
footfall that could hardly belong to James, whose elephantine 
rush had so often disturbed him when he was ill. 

As James came down again John looked out of the smoking- 
room door. 

“ Who is with Miss Fane?” 

“Mrs. Courtenay, sir.” 

“ Any one else?” 
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“No, sir. Miss Fane could only see Mrs. Courtenay. Miss 
Tempest, as come with her, is in the gold drawing-room.” 

John’ shut the smoking-room door and went and looked out of 
the window. It was not a cheerful prospect, but that did not 
matter much, as he happened to be looking at it without seeing 
it. Lindo got up on a chair and looked solemnly out too, rolling 
the whites of his eyes occasionally at his master from under his 
bushy brows, and yawning long tongue-curling yawns of sheer 
ennui. The chimney-pots twirled. The dead plants on the leads 
were still dead. The cook’s canary was going up and down on 
its two perches like a machine. John reflected that it was rather 
a waste of canary power; but, perhaps, there was nothing to hold 
back for in its bachelor existence. It would stand still enough 
presently when it was stuffed. 

Could he get upstairs by himself? That was the question. 
He could come down, but that was not of much interest to him 
just now. Could he get up again? Only the first floor. Shallow 
stairs. Sit down half way. Awkward to be found sitting there 
certainly. One thing was certain: that he was not going to be 
conveyed up in Marshall’s solemn embrace as heretofore. John 
reflected that he must begin to walk by himself some time. Why 
not now? Very slowly, of course. Why not now? 

It certainly was slow. But the stairs were shallow. There 
were bannisters. It was done at last. If that Alpine summit— 
the upper mat—was finally reached on hands and knees, who 
was the wiser ? 

John was breathless but triumphant. His hands were a trifle 
black, but what of that? The door of the gold drawing-room 
was open. It was an historic room, the decoration of which had 
been left untouched since the days when the witty Mrs. Tempest, 
whom Gainsborough painted, held her salon there. It was a long 
pillared room. Curtains of some old-fashioned pale gold bro- 
cade, unmade now, hung from the white pillars and windows. 
The gold-coloured walls were closely lined with dim pictures 
from the ceiling to the old Venetian leather of the dado. Tall, 
gilt eastern figures, life size, to hold lamps, stood here and 
there, raising their empty hands, hideous, but peculiar to the 
room, with its bygone stately taste, and stiff white and gilt chairs 
and settees. John drew aside the curtain, and then hesitated. 
A family of tall white lilies in pots was gathered together in 
one of the further windows. Di was standing by them, turned 
towards him, but without perceiving him. She had evidently 
introduced herself to the lilies as a friend of the family, and was 
touching the heads of those nearest to her very gently, very 
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tenderly with one finger. She stood in the full light, like some 
tall splendid lily herself, against the golden background. 

John drew in his breath. It was his house; they were his 
lilies. The empty setting which seemed to claim her for its own, 
to group itself so naturally round her, was all his. There was a 
tremor of prophecy in the air. His brain seemed to turn slowly 
round in his head. He had come upstairs too quickly. His 
hand clutched the curtain. He felt momentarily incapable of 
stirring or speaking. The old physical pain, which only loosed 
him at intervals, tightened its thongs. But he dreaded to see 
her look up and find him watching her. He went forward and 
held out his hand in silence. 

Di looked up and her face changed instantly. A lovely colour 
came into her face, and her eyes shone. She advanced quickly 
towards him. 

“Oh, John!” she said. “Is it really you? I was afraid we 
should not see you before we left town. But you ought not to 
stand.” (John’s complexion was passing from white to ashen 
grey, to a pale fashionable green.) “Sit down.” She held both 
his passive hands in hers. She would not for worlds have let 
him see that she thought he was going to faint. “This is a nice 
chair by the window,” drawing him gently to it. “I was just 
admiring your lilies. You will let me ring for a cup of tea, I 
know. Iam so thirsty.” It was done in a moment, and she was 
back again beside him, only a voice now, a voice among the 
lilies, which appeared and disappeared at intervals. One tall 
furled lily head came and went with astonishing celerity, and the 
voice spoke gently and cheerfully from time to time. It was like 
a wonderful dream in a golden dusk. And then there was a little 
clink and clatter, and a cup of tea suddenly appeared close to 
him out of the darkness; and there was Di’s voice again, and a 
momentary glimpse of Di’s earnest eyes, which did not match her 
tranquil unconcerned voice. 

He drank the tea mechanically without troubling to hold the 
cup, which seemed to take the initiative with a precision and an 
independence of support, which would have surprised him at any 
other time. The tea, what little there was of it, was the nastiest 
he had ever tasted. It might have been made in a brandy bottle. 
But it certainly cleared the air. Gradually the room came back. 
The light came back. He came back himself. It was all hardly 
credible. There was Di sitting opposite him, evidently quite 
unaware that he had been momentarily overcome, and assiduously 
engaged in pouring out another cup of tea. She had taken off 
her gloves, and he watched her cool slender hands give herself a 
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lump of sugar. (Only one small lump John observed. He must 
remember that.) Then she filled up the teapot from the little 
gurgling silver kettle. What forethought. Wonderful! and yet 
all apparently so natural. She seemed to do it as a matter of 
course. He ought to be helping her, but somehow he was not. 
Would she take bread-and-butter, or one of those little round 
things? She took a piece of bread-and-butter. Perhaps it would 
be as well to listen to what she was saying. He lost the first 
part of the sentence because she began to stir her tea at the 
moment, and he could not attend to two things at once. But 
presently he heard her say— 

“Mrs. Courtenay thinks young people ought not to mind 
missing tea altogether; but I do mind, don’t you? I think it is 
the pleasantest meal in the day.” 

John cautiously assented that it was. He felt that he must be 
very careful, or a slight dizziness which was now rapidly passing 
off might be noticed. 

Di went on talking unconcernedly, bending her burnished 
golden head in its little white bonnet over the teacups. She 
seemed to take a great interest in the tea-things, and the date of 
the apostle spoons. Presently she looked at him again, and a 
relieved smile came into her face. 

“ Are you ready for another cup?” she said. And it was not 
a dream any longer, but all quite real and true, and he was real 
too. 

“ No, thanks,” said John, taking his cup with extreme delibera- 
tion from a table at his elbow, where he supposed he had set 
it down. “There is something wrong about the tea, I think. 
Do send yours away and have some more. It has a very odd 
taste.” 

“Has it?” said Di, meeting his eye firmly, but with an effort. 
“T don’t notice it. On the contrary, I think it is rather good. 
Try another cup.” 

“Perhaps the water did not boil,” suggested John feebly, 
reflecting that his temporary indisposition might have been the 
cause of his dislike, but anxious to conceal the fact. 

“That is a direct reflection on my tea-making,” said Di. “You 
had better be more careful what you say.” And she quickly 
pushed a stumpy little liqueur-bottle behind the silver tea- 
caddy. 

“T beg pardon, and ask humbly for another cup,” said John 
smiling. The pain had left him again, as it generally did after 
he had remained quiet for a time, and in the relief from it he had 
a vague impression that the present moment was too good to last. 
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He did not know that it was usual to wash out a cup so carefully 
as Di did his, but she seemed to think it the right thing, and she 
probably knew. Anyhow the second cup was capital. John was 
not allowed to drink tea. The doctors who were knitting firmly 
together again the slender threads that had so far bound him to 
this world, believed he was imbibing an emulsion of something or 
other strengthing and nauseous at that movement. 

“Oh! There isa tea-cake,” said Di, discovering another dish 
behind the kettle. “ Why did not I see it before ? ” 

“Tt is not too late I hope,” said John anxiously. The stupidity 
of James in putting a tea-cake (which might have been preferred 
to bread and butter) out of sight behind an opaque kettle, caused 
him profound annoyance. 

But Di could not take a personal interest in the tea-cake. 
She looked back at the lilies. 

“Don’t you long to be in the country?” she said. “I find 
myself dreaming about green fields and flowers gratis. I have 
not seen a country lane since Easter, and then it rained all the 
time. It is three years since I have found a hedge-sparrow’s nest 
with eggs in it. Don’t you long to get away?” 

“T long to get back to Overleigh,” said John. “I went there 
for a few days in the spring on my return from Russia. The 
place was looking lovely; but,” he added, as if it were a matter of 
course, “naturally Overleigh always looks beautiful to me.” 

Di did not answer. 

“ You know the wood below the house,” he went on. ‘“ When I 
saw it last all the rhododendrons were out.” 

“T have never seen Overleigh,” said Di, looking at the lilies 
again, and trying to speak unconcernedly. She knew Lord 
Hemsworth’s tiresome old Border castle. She had visited at 
many historic houses. She and Mrs. Courtenay were going to 
some shortly. But her own family place, the one house of all 
others in the whole world which she would have cared to see, she 
had never seen. She had often heard about it from acquaintances, 
had looked wistfully at drawings of it in illustrated magazines, 
had questioned Mrs. Courtenay and Archie about it, had wandered 
in imagination in its long gallery, and down the lichened steps 
from the postern in the wall, that every artist vignetted, to the 
stone-flagged Italian gardens below. But with her bodily eyes 
she had never beheld it, and the longing returned at intervals, 
It had returned now. 

“Will you come and see it?” said John, looking away from 
her. It seemed to him that he was playing a game in which he 
had staked heavily, against some one who had staked nothing, who 
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was not even conscious of playing, and might inadvertently knock 
over the board at any moment. He felt as if he had noiselessly 
pushed forward his piece, and as if everything depended on the 
withdrawal of his hand from it unobserved. 

“T have wished to see Overleigh from a child,” said Di flushing 
a little. ‘Remember what you feel about it, and my father, and 
our grandfather. Well—I am a Tempest too.” 

John was vaguely relieved. He glanced from her to the 
Gainsborough in the feathered hat that hung behind her. There 
was just a touch of resemblance under the unlikeness, a look in 
the pose of the head, in its curled and powdered wig, that had 
reminded him of Di before. It reminded him of her more than 
ever now. 

“Archie has been to Overleigh so constantly that I had not 
realised you had never seen it,” said John “But I suppose you 


were not grown up in those days, and since you have been I have 
been abroad.” 


“ Will you go abroad again ?” 

“No. Ihave given up my secretaryship. I have come back 
to England for good.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“T have been away too long as it is.” 

“ Yes,” said Di. “TI have often thought so.” 

“Why?” 

There was a pause. 

“We are not represented,” said Di proudly. She was speaking 
to one of her own family, and consequently she was not careful to 
choose her words. She had evidently no fear of being misunder- 
stood by John. ‘“ We have always taken a place,” she went on. 
“ Not a particularly high one, but one of some kind. There was 
Amyas Tempest the cavalier general, and John who was with 
Charles of Bourbon at the sacking of Rome; and there were 
judges and admirals. Not that that is much when one looks at 
other families, the Cecils for instance, but still they were always 
among the men of the day. And then our great-grandfather who 
lies in Westminster Abbey really was a great man. I was read- 
ing his life over again the other day. I suppose his son only 
passed muster, because he was his son, and owing to his wife’s 
ability. She amused old George IV., and made herself a power, 
and pushed her husband.” 

“ My father never did anything,” said John. 

“No. I have always heard he had brains, but that he let 
things go because he was unhappy. Just the reason to have held 
on to them all the tighter, I should have thought, wouldn’t you ? ” 
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“Not with some people. Some people can’t do anything if 
there is no one to be glad when they have done it. I partly 
understand the feeling.” 

“T don’t,” said Di. “I mean, I do, but I don’t understand 
giving in to it, and letting a little bit of personal unhappiness, 
which will die with one, prevent one’s being a good useful link in 
a chain. One owes that to the chain.” 

“Yes,” said John. “And yet I know he had a very strong 
feeling of responsibility from what he said to me on his death- 
bed. I have often thought about him since, and tried to piece 
together all the little fragments I can remember of him; but I 
think there is no one I can understand less than my own father. 
He seemed a hard cold man, and yet that face is neither hard nor 
cold.” 

John pointed to a picture behind her, and Di rose and turned 
to look at it. 

It was an interesting refined face, destitute of any kind of good 
looks, except those of high breeding. The eyes had a certain 
thoughtful challenge in them. The lips were thin and firm. 

Both gazed in silence for a moment. 

“He looks as if he might have been one of those quiet equable 
people who can be pushed into a corner,” said Di, “and then 
become rather dangerous. I can imagine his being a harsh man, 
and an unforgiving one if life went wrong.” 

‘“‘T am afraid he did become that,” said John. “As he could 
not find room for forgiveness, there was naturally no room for 
happiness either.” 

‘“‘ Was there some one whom he could not forgive?” asked Di, 
turning her keen glance upon him. She evidently knew nothing 
of the feud of the last generation. 

At this moment the rush of James the elephant-footed was 
heard, and he announced that Mrs. Courtenay was getting into 
the carriage, and had sent for Miss Tempest. 

“Good-bye,” said Di cordially, gathering up her gloves and 
parasol. ‘Go to Overleigh and get strong. And—you will have 
so many other things to think of—try not to forget about asking 
us.” 

“J will remember,” said John, as if he would make a point of 
burdening his memory. 

He was holding aside the curtain for her to pass. 

“You see,” said Di, looking back, “ when we are on the move 
we can do things, but once we get back to London we cannot go 
north again till next year. We can’t afford it.” 

“J will be sure to remember,” said John again. He was a 
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little crestfallen, and yet relieved that she should think he might 
forget. He felt that he could trust his memory. 

She smiled gratefully and was gone. She had forgotten to 
shake hands with him. He knew she had not been aware of the 
omission. She had been thinking of something else at the 
moment. But it remained a grievous fact all the same. 

He walked back absently into the drawing-room and stopped 
opposite the tea-table. 

“ Vinegar,” he said to himself. ‘“ What can James have been 
about? I draw the line at vinegar at five o’clock tea. I hope she 
did not see it.” 

He took out the glass stopper. 

Not vinegar. No. There is but one name for that familiar, 
that searching smell. 

“It’s brandy,” said John aloud, speaking to himself, while the 
past unrolled itself like a map before his eyes. ‘“ Yes, look at it. 
Would you like to smell it again? There is no need to be so 
surprised. You had some of it not ten minutes ago, you poor 
deluded, blinded, bandaged idiot.” 


“ Whom do you think I have seen?” said Di as they drove away. 

Mrs. Courtenay made no attempt to guess, which was the more 
remarkable because, when Miss Fane had ordered a cup of tea for 
Di, James had volunteered the information that he had already 
taken tea to Mr. and Miss Tempest. 

“Whom but John himself,’ continued Di. 

“T thought he was still invisible.” 

“Tam sure he ought to be. I never saw any one look so ill. 
We had tea together. I really thought you were never going 
away at all, but I was glad you were such a long time, because 
it was so pleasant seeing him again. I like John; don’t you? I 
have liked him from the first.” 

“ Heis a sensible man, but I prefer people with easier manners 
myself.” 

“ He is more than sensible I think.” 

“We shall be too late for the pony races,” said Mrs. Courtenay. 
“Tt is nearly six now, and I told Lord Hemsworth we would be 
at the entrance at half-past five.” 

“He will survive it,” said Di airly. ‘And, granny, John is 
going to ask us to Overleigh. I told him I had never seen it.” 

“ Good gracious,” exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, and there was no 
doubt about her interest this time. ‘“ You did not suggest our 
going, did you?” 

“JT am not sure I did not,” said Di, unfurling her parasol. 
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“Look, granny, there is Mrs. Buller nodding to you, and you 
won't look at her. Yes, I rather think I did. I can’t remember 
exactly what I said, but he promised he would not forget, and I 
told him we could only come when we were on the move. I 
impressed that upon him.” 

“Really, Di,’ said Mrs. Courtenay with asperity, “I wish you 
would prevent your parasol catching in my bonnet, and not offer 
visits without consulting me. It would have been quite time 
enough to have gone when he had asked us.” 

“He might not have asked us.” 

Mrs. Courtenay, who had seen a good deal of John in the weeks 
that preceded his accident, was perhaps of a different opinion ; 
but she did not express it. Neither did she mention. her own 
previously fixed intention of going to Overleigh somehow or other 
during the course of her summer visits. 

“What is the use of near relations,” continued Di, “if you 
can’t tell them anything of that kind? I believe John will be 
quite pleased to have us now that he knows we wish to come; if 
only he remembers. Come, granny, if I take you to Archelot to 
please you, you ought to take me to Overleigh to please me. That’s 
fair now, isn’t it?” 

“It may be extremely inconvenient,” said Mrs. Courtenay, still 
ruffled. ‘And I had rheumatism last time I was there.” 

“Think what rheumatism you always have at Archelot, which 
sits up to its knees in mist every night in the middle of its 
moat; and yet you would insist on going again. There is that 
nice Mr. Sinclair taking off his hat. Won't you recognise him ? 
You thought him so improved, you said, since his elder brother’s 
death.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Courtenay, “I am not so perpetually on 
the look out for young men as you appear to be. All the same, 


you may put up my parasol, for I can see nothing with the sun in 
my eyes.” 


Cuarrer XVI, 


“The moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it.” 
Onvar Khayyam. 


“Wuar thou doest do quickly,” has been advice, which, in its 
melancholy sarcasm, has been followed for eighteen hundred 
years when any special evil was a-foot in the dark. And yet 
surely the words apply still more urgently when the doing that is 
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premeditated is good. What thou doest do quickly, for even while 
we speak those to whom we feel tenderly grow old and grey, and 
slip beyond the reach of human comfort. Even while we dream 
of love, those whom we love are parted from us in an early hour 
when we think not, without so much as a rose to take with them 
out of the garden of roses that were planted and fostered for them 
alone. And even while we tardily forgive our friend, lo! the 
page is turned and we see that there was no injury, as now there 
is no compensation for our lack of trust. 

Colonel Tempest acted with promptitude, but, like a stout man 
in a hurdle race, though he was as expeditious as he knew how to 
be, that was not saying much. His continual dread was that 
others might be beforehand with him. He had at this time a 
dream that recurred, or seemed to recur, over and over again, 
that he was running blindly at night, and that unknown 
adversaries were coming swiftly up behind him, were breathing 
close, and passing him in the darkness, unseen but felt. It 
haunted him in the daytime like a reality. 

Superstition would not be superstition if it were amenable to 
reason. Punishment hung over him like a sword in mid-air—it 
might fall at any moment—what form of punishment it would be 
hard to say—something evil to himself. If he struck down 
another might not the Almighty strike him down? It seemed to 
him that God’s hand was raised. 

“Sin no more.” Wipe it out. Obliterate it. LExpiate it. 
Quick, quick. 

He set to work in feverish haste to find out Larkin. But in 
spite of a certain knowledge of how to approach gentlemen of 
Swayne’s class, Larkin was not at first to be unearthed. The 
habitation of the wren is not more secluded than that of some of 
our fellow-creatures. Colonel Tempest went very quietly to work. 
He never went near the address given him; he wrote anonymous 
letters repeatedly, suggesting a personal interview which would 
be found greatly to Mr. Larkin’s advantage. Mr. Larkin, how- 
ever, appeared to take a different view of his own advantage. It 
was in vain that Colonel Tempest said he should be walking on the 
Thames Embankment the following evening, and would be found 
at a given point at a certain hour. No one found him there, or at 
any other of the places he mentioned. He took a good deal of 
unnecessary exercise, or what appeared so at the time. Still he 
persisted. While the quarry remained in London, the hunter 
would probably remain there also. John had not gone yet. 
Colonel Tempest went on every few days making appointments 
for meeting, and keeping them rigorously himself. 
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A fortnight passed. Larkin made no sign. 

At last he heard that John was leaving town. He went to see 
him, and came away heavy at heart. John was out; and the 
servant informed him that he was going to Overleigh the following 
morning. Colonel Tempest had a presentiment that a stone 
would be dropped between the points of the Great Northern. 
The train would come to grief, somehow. It would all happen in 
a moment. There would be one fierce thrust in the dark which 
he should not be able to parry. And if John got safe to 
Overleigh he would be followed there. The shooting season was 
coming on, and someone would load for him, and there would be 
an accident. . 

Colonel Tempest went back to his rooms in Brook Street, and 
stared at the carpet. He did not know how long it was before 
he caught sight of a batch of letters on the table. He looked 
carelessly at them; the uppermost was from his tailor. The 
address of the next was written in printed letters ; he knew in an 
instant that it was from Larkin, without the further confirmation 
of the heavy seal with its shilling impression. His hands shook 
so much that he opened it with difficulty. The sheet contained a 
somewhat guarded communication also written in laboriously 
printed capitals. 

“ Yours of the 14th to hand. All right. Plase and time you 
say. “i 

The writer had been so very desirous to avoid publicity that he 
had even taken the trouble to tear off the left inner side of the 
envelope on which the maker’s name is printed. 

That significant precaution gave Colonel Tempest a sickening 
qualm. It suggested networks of other precautions in the back- 
ground, snares which he might not perceive till too late, subtleties 
for which he was no match. He began to feel that it was 
physically impossible for him to meet this man ; that he must get 
out of the interview at any cost. The maddening sense of being 
lured into a trap came upon him, and he flung in the opposite 
direction. 

But the facts came and looked him in the face. He seldom 
allowed them to do so, but they did it now in spite of him. Eyes 
that have been once avoided are ever after hard to meet. Never- 
theless, he had to meet them—the cold inexorable eyes of facts 
come up to the surface of his mind to have justice done them, 
grimy but redoubtable, like miners on strike. Cost what it might 
he saw that he must capitulate; that he must take this, his one, 
his last chance, or, hateful alternative, take instead the conse- 
quences of neglecting it. 
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He went over the old well-worn ground once again. Detection 
was impossible. That nightmare of a murder, and of a voice that 
cried aloud, while all the world stood still to hear: “ Thow art 
the man,” was only a nightmare after all. And this was the best 
way, the only way to get rid of it. 

He tried to recall the time and place of meeting, but it was 
gone from him. There had been so many. No, he had scrawled 
it down on the fly-leaf of his pocket-book. Sixo’clock. It was 
nearly five now. He had had the money in readiness for the last 
fortnight. He had drawn one thousand of the ten which John 
had placed to his credit. He got out the ten crisp hundred pound 
notes, and put them carefully into his breast pocket. Then he 
sat down and waited. When the half hour chimed he went out. 


There is a straight and quiet path behind Kensington Palace 
which the lovers and nursery-maids of Kensington Gardens 
frequent but little. A line of low-growing knotted trees 
separates it from the Broad Walk at a little distance. A hedge 
and fence on the other side divide the Gardens from a strip of 
meadow not yet covered by buildings. 

The public esteem this particular walk but lightly. Invalids 
in bath-chairs toil down it sometimes; nurses with grown-up 
children, who are children still, go there occasionally, where the 
uncouth gambols and vacant bearded laugh of forty-five will not 
attract attention. 

But as a rule it is deserted. 

Colonel Tempest had it almost to himself for the first ten 
minutes, except for a covey of little boys who fought and 
clambered and jumped on some stacked timber at one end. He 
had not chosen the place without forethought. It would be pre- 
sumed that he would have a large sum of money with him, and he 
had taken care on each occasion to select a rendezvous where foul 
play would not be possible. He was within reach of numbers of 
persons merely by raising his voice. 

An old man on the arm of a young one passed him slowly 
absorbed in earnest conversation. A girl in mourning sat down 
on one of the benches. There was privacy enough for business, 
and not too much for safety. 

Colonel Tempest paced up and down, giving each face that 
passed a furtive glance. He did not know what to expect. 

The three-quarters struck. The girl got up and turned away. 
A stout, shabby-luoking man, who had not been there till now, 
and whose approach Colonel Tempest had not noticed, was sitting 
on one of the benches under a gnarled yew, staring vacantly in 
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front of him. The old man and the young one were coming down 
the walk again. A check suit with six depressed, amber-eyed 
dachshunds in a leash passed among the trees. 

A few more turns. 

The clock began to strike six. 

Colonel Tempest’s pulse quickened. As he turned once more 
at the end of the walk, he could see that the hunched-up figure, 
with the hat over the eyes, was still sitting under the yew at the 
further end. He walked slowly towards it. How should they 
recognise each other? Who would speak first ? 

A quietly-dressed man, walking rapidly in the opposite direc- 
tion, touched his hat respectfully as he passed him. Colonel 
Tempest recognised John’s valet, and slackened his pace, for he 
was approaching the bench under the yew tree, and he did not 
care to be addressed while any one was within earshot. He was 
opposite it now, and he looked hard at the occupant. The latter 
stared vacantly, if not sleepily, back at him, and made no sign. 

“He is shamming,” said Colonel Tempest to himself. “ Or 
else he is not sure of me.” And he took yet another turn. 

The man had moved a little when he came towards him again. 
He was leaning back in the corner of the bench, with his head on 
his chest, and his legs stretched out. An elderly lady, with 
curls, and an umbrella clutched like a defensive weapon, was 
passing him with evident distrust, calling to her side a fleecy 
little toy dog, which seemed to have left its stand and wheels at 
home, and to be rather at a loss without them. Colonel Tempest 
looked hard a second time at the figure on the bench, when he 
came opposite him, and then stopped short. 

The man was sleeping the sleep of the just, or to speak more 
correctly, of the just inebriated. His under lip was thrust out. 
He breathed stertorously. If it was a sham, it was very well done. 

Colonel Tempest stood a moment in perplexity, looking fixedly 
at him. Should he wake him? Was he, perhaps, waiting to be 
waked? Was he really asleep? He half put out his hand. 

“T think, sir,” said a respectful voice behind him, “ begging 
your pardon, sir, the party is very intoxicated. Sometimes if 
woke sudden they’re wicious.” 

Colonel Tempest wheeled round. 

It was Marshall, John’s valet, who had spoken to him, and who 
was now regarding the slumbering rough with the resigned 
melancholy of an undertaker. 

The quarter struck. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting, sir,” said Marshall, after a 
pause, in which Colonel Tempest wondered why he did not go. 
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And then, at last, Colonel Tempest understood. 

He put his hand feebly to his head. 

“Oh, my God!” he said below his breath, and was silent. 

Marshall cleared his throat. 

There are situations in which, as Johnson has observed respecting 
the routine of married life, little can be said, but much must be done. 

The slumbering backslider slid a little further back in his seat, 
and gurgled something very low down about “jolly good fellows,” 
until his voice, suddenly going upstairs in the middle, he added 
in a high quaver, “ daylight does appear.” 

The musical outburst recalled Colonel Tempest somewhat to 
himself. He turned his eyes carefully away from Marshall, after 
that first long look of mutual understanding. 

The man’s apparent respectability, his smooth shaved face and 
quiet dress, from his well-brushed hat and black silk cravat, to 
the dark dog-skin glove that held his irreproachable umbrella, 
set Colonel Tempest’s teeth on edge. 

He had not known what to expect, but—this ! 

In a flash of memory he recalled the several occasions on which 
he had seen Marshall in attendance on John, his attentive manner, 
and noiseless tread. Once before John could move he had seen 
Marshall lift him carefully into a more upright position. The 
remembrance of that helpless figure in Marshall’s arms came 
back to him with a shudder that could not be repressed. Marshall, 
whose expressionless face had undergone no change whatever, 
cleared his throat again and looked at his watch. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” he said, “it’s nearly half-past six, 
and Mr. Tempest dines early to-night.” 

“ Did you receive my other letters ?” said Colonel Tempest, pull- 
ing himself together, and beginning to walk slowly down the path. 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry to have put you to the inconvenience of 
going to so many places, especial as I saw for myself how regular 
you turned up at’em. But I wanted to make sure you were in 
earnest before I showed. My character is my livelihood, sir. 
There was a time when I was in trouble and got into Mr. Johnson’s 
hands, but before that I’d been in service in ’igh families—very 
‘igh, sir. Mr. Tempest took me on the recommendation of the 
Earl of Carmian. I was with him two year.” 

“Mr. Johnson,” said Colonel Tempest, stopping short, and 
turning a shade whiter than he had been before. “ By ——I 
don’t know anything about a Mr. Johnson. What do you mean?” 

The two men eyed each other as if each suspected treachery. 

“Did you write this?” said Marshall, producing Colonel 
Tempest’s last letter. 
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“Yes.” 

“Then it’s all right,” said Marshall, who had forgotten the sir. 
“ He hada sight of names. Johnson he was when he found I'd took 
up your—your bet. ButI wrote to him, I remember, at one place as 
Crosbie.” 

Colonel Tempest recalled the curate’s mention of Swayne under 
the name of Crosbie. 

“ Swayne, or Crosbie, or Johnson, it’s all one,” he said hastily. 
“T want a certain bit of paper you have in your possession, and | 
have ten Bank of England notes, of a hundred each, in my pocket 
now to give you in exchange. I suppose we understand each 
other. Have you got it on you?” 

ot 

“ Produce it.” 

“ Show up the notes, too, then.” 

Unnoticed by either, the manner of both, as between gentleman 
and servant, had merged into that of perfect equality. Love is 
not the only leveller of disparities of rank and position. 

They were walking together side by side. There was not a 
soul in sight. Each cautiously showed what he had brought. 
The dirty half-sheet of common note-paper, with Colonel Tempest’s 
signature, seemed hardly worth the crisp notes, each one of which 
Colonel Tempest turned slowly over. 

“Ten,” said Marshall. “ All right.” 

“Stop,” said Colonel Tempest, hoarsely, the date on the ragged 
sheet he had just seen suggesting a new idea. ‘“ You're too 
young. You’re not five-and-thirty. By —— it’s nearly sixteen 
years ago. You weren’t in it. You couldn’t have been in it. 
How did you come by that? Whom did you have it from ?” 

“From one as will tell no tales,” returned Marshall. “He 
was sick of it. He had tried twice, and he was near his end, and 
I took it off him just afore he died.” 

“Did he die?” said Colonel Tempest. “Iam not so sure of 
that.” 

“Tam,” said the man; “or I'd never have had nothing to do 
with the business.” 

“ How long have you been with Mr. Tempest ?” 

“A matter of three months. He engaged me when he came 
back from Russia in the spring.” 

“You will leave at once. That, of course, is understood.” 

“Yes. I will give warning to-night if ” and the man 
glanced at the packet in Colonel Tempest’s hand. 

Without another word they exchanged papers. Colonel Tempest 
did not tear the document that had cost him so much into a 
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thousand pieces. He looked at it, recognised that it was genuine, 
put it in his pocket, and buttoned his coat over it. Then he got 
out a note-book and pencil. 

“And now,” he said, “the others. How am I to get at 
them ?” 

The man stared. “The others?” he repeated. ‘“ What 
others ? ” 

‘*You were one,” said Colonel Tempest. ‘“ Now about the rest. 
I mean to pay them all off. There were ten in it. Where are 
the nine?” 

He had studied too little to be aware that he was quoting. 
The remark was original as far as he was concerned. 

Marshall stood stock still, as if he were realising something 
unperceived till now. Then he shook his fist. 

“That Johnson lied to me. I might have known. He took 
me in from first to last. I never thought but that I was the— 
the only one. And all I’ve spent, and the work I’ve been put 
to, when I might just as well have let one of them others risk 
it. He never acted square. Damn him.” 

Colonel Tempest looked at him horror-struck. The man’s 
anger was genuine. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know,” he said, in a harsh 
whisper, all that was left of his voice. “Swayne, Johnson said 
you did. On his deathbed he said so.” 

“Know,” retorted the man, his expressionless face having some 
meaning in itat last. “ Do you suppose if I’d known, I'd have : 
But that’s been the line he has gone on from the first, you may 
depend upon it. He’s let each one think he was alone at the job 
to bring it round quicker; a double-tongued, double-dealing 
devil. Each of them others is a-working for himself now, single- 
handed. I wonder they haven’t brought it off before. Why that 
jive. We was both nearly done for that night. I slept just above 
‘im, and it was precious near. If hg had not run up hisself and 
woke me—that fire——” 

Marshall stopped short. His mouth fell ajar. His mind was 
gradually putting two and two together. There was no horror 
in his face, only a malignant sense of having been duped. 

“By »” he said fiercely. “I see it all.” 

A cold hand seemed to be laid on Colonel Tempest’s heart, to 
press closer and closer. The sweat burst from his brow. Swayne 
had been an economiser of truth to the last. He had deliberately 
lied even on his deathbed, in order to thrust away the distasteful 
subject to which Colonel Tempest had so pertinaciously nailed 
him. The two men stood staring at each other. ; A governess 
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and three little girls, evidently out for a stroll after tea, were 
coming towards them. The sight of the four advancing figures 
seemed to shake the two men back in a moment, with a gasp to 
their former relations. 

Marshall drew himself up, and touched his hat. 

“T ought to be going, sir,” he said, almost in his usual ordered 
tones. ‘ Mr. Tempest dines early to-night.” 

Colonel Tempest nodded. He had forgotten for the moment 
how to speak. 

“ And it’s all right, sir, about—about me,” rather anxiously. 

Colonel Tempest perceived that Marshall had not realised the 
possible hold he might obtain over him by the mere fact of his 
knowledge of this last revelation. He had been obtuse before. 
He was obtuse now. 

“As long as you are silent and leave at once,” said Colonel 
Tempest, commanding his tongue to articulate, “I will be silent 
too. Not a moment longer.” 

Marshall touched his hat again, and went. 

Colonel Tempest walked unsteadily to a bench under a twisted 
yew, a little way from the path, and sat down heavily upon it. 

How cold it was, how bitterly cold. He shivered, and drew 
his hand across his damp forehead. The tinkling of voices 
reached him at intervals. Foolish birds were making choruses of 
small jokes in the branches above his head. Some one laughed 
at a little distance. 

He alone was wretched beyond endurance. Perhaps he did 
not know what endurance meant. Panic shook him like a leaf. 

And there was no refuge. He did not know how to live. 
Dared he die; die, and struggle up the other side only to find an 
angry judge waiting on the brink to strike him down to hell even 
while he put up supplicating hands. But his hands were red 
with John’s blood, so that even his prayers convicted him of sin, 
were turned into sin. 

A feeling as near despair as his nature could approximate to 
overwhelmed him. 

One of the most fatal results of evil is thut in the same measure 
that it exists in ourselves, we imply it in others, and not less in 
God Himself. Poor Colonel Tempest saw in his Creator only an 
omniscient detective, an avenger, an executioner who had mocked 
at his endeavours to propitiate Him, to escape out of His hand, 
who held him as in a vice, and would presently break him upon 
the wheel. 

Susperstition has its uses, but like most imitations of something 
which it essentially is not, it does not wear well, not much better 
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perhaps than the brown paper boots in which the English soldier 
goes forth to war. 

A cheap faith is an expensive experience. I believe Colonel 
Tempest suffered horribly as he sat alone under that yew tree ; 
underwent all the throes which self-centred people do undergo, 
who, in saving their life, see it slipping through their fingers ; 
who in clutching at their own interest and pleasure, find them- 
selves sliding into a gulf; who in sacrificing the happiness and 
welfare of those that love them to their whim, their caprice, their 
shifting temper of the moment, find themselves at last—alone— 
unloved. 

Are there many sorrows like this sorrow? There is perhaps 
only one worse, namely, to realise what on-lookers have seen from 
the first: what has brought it about. This is hard. But Colonel 
Tempest was spared this pain. Those for whom others can feel 
least compassion are as a rule fortunately able to bestow most 
upon themselves. Colonel Tempest belonged to the self-pitying 
class, and with him to suffer was to begin at once to be sorry for 
himself. The tears ran slowly down his cheeks and his lip 
quivered. Perhaps there is nothing quite so heart-breaking as 
the tears of middle age for itself. 

He saw himself sitting there, so lonely, so miserable, without a 
creature in the world to turn to for comfort; entrapped into evil 
as all are at times, for he was but human, he had never set up 
to be better than his fellows ; but having striven so hard against 
evil, having tried, as not many would have done, to repair what 
had been wrong—and the greatest wrong had not been with him; 
and yet having been repulsed by God Himself. Everybody had 
turned against him. And now God had turned against him too. 
His last hope was gone. He should never find those other men, 
never buy back those other bets. John would be killed sooner or 
later, and he would—suffer. 

That was the refrain, the key-note to which he always returned. 
He should suffer. 

Natures like Colonel Tempest’s go through the same paroxysms 
of blind despairing grief, as do those of children. They see only 
the present. The maturer mind is sustained in its deeper anguish 
by the power of looking beyond its pain. It has bought, perhaps 
dear, the chill experience that all things pass, that sorrow 
endures but for a night, even as the joy that comes in the 
morning endures but for a morning. But as a child weeps and 
is disconsolate, and dries its eyes and forgets, so Colonel Tempest 
would presently forget again—for a time. 

Indeed, he soon took the best means within his reach of doing 
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so. He felt that he was too wretched to remain in England. 
It was therefore imperative that he should go abroad. Persons 
of his temperament have a delightful confidence in the benign 
influences of the Continent. He wrote to John, returning him 
£8,500 of the £10,000, saying that the object for which it had 
been given had become so altered as to prevent the application 
of the money. He did not mention that he had found a use for 
one thousand, and that pressing personal expenses had obiiged 
him to retain another five hundred, but he was vaguely conscious 
of doing an honourable action in returning the remainder. 

John wrote back at once, saying that he had given him the 
money, and that as his uncle did not wish to keep it, he should 
invest it in his name, and settle it on his daughter, while the 
interest at four per cent. would be paid to Colonel Tempest 
during his lifetime. 

“Well,” said Colonel Tempest to himself, after reading this 
letter, “beggars can’t be choosers, but if J had been in John’s 
place I hope I should not have shown such a grudging spirit. 
Eight thousand five hundred! Out of all his wealth he might 
have made it ten thousand for my poor penniless girl, No 
wonder he does not wish her to know about it.” 

And having a little ready money about him Colonel Tempest 
took his penniless girl, much to her surprise, a lapis necklace 
when he went to say good-bye to her. 

On the last evening before he left England he got out the 
paper Marshall had given him, and having locked the door, spread 
it on the table before him. He had done this secretly many 
times a day since he had obtained possession of it. 

There it was, unmistakable in black and grime that had once 
been white. The one thing of all others in this world that 
Colonel Tempest loathed was to be obliged to face anything. 
Like Peer Gynt, he went round, or if hke Balaam he eame to a 
narrow place where there was no turning room, he struck 
furiously at the nearest sentient body. But a widower has no 
beast of burden at hand to strike, and there was no power of 
going round, no power of backing either, from before that sheet of 
crumpled paper. When he first looked at it he had a kind of 
recollection that was no recollection of having seen it before. 

The words were as distinct as a death-warrant. Perhaps they 
were one. Colonel Tempest read them over once again. 

“1, Edward Tempest, lay one thousand poun:s to one sovereign 
that I do never inherit the property of Overleigh in Yorkshire.” 

There was his own undeniable scrawling signature beneath 
Swayne’s crab-like characters, There below his own was the 
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signature of that unknown speculator, since dead, who had taken 
up the bet. 

If anything is forced upon the notice, which yet it is dis- 
tasteful to contemplate, the only remedy for avoiding present 
discomfort is to close the eyes. ; 

Colonel Tempest struck a match, lit the paper, and dropped it 
into the black July grate. It would not burn at first, but after 
a moment it flared up and turned over. He watched it writhe 
under the little chuckling flame. The word Overleigh came out 
distinctly for a second, and then the flame went out, leaving a 
charred curled nothing behind. One solitary spark flew swiftly 
up like a little soul released from an evil body, Colonel ‘Tempest 
rubbed the ashes with his foot, and once again—closed his eyes. 
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A Reverie. 


Hast thou forgot the roseate light 
Of setting sun on Alpine snow? 
Hast thou forgot the starry night, 
The wooden bridge, and torrent’s flow? 
Hast thou forgot the whisper’d plight 
Of long ago? 


Have other vows replaced the old ? 
Have other scenes burst on thy view? 
Have other tales of love been told ? 
And do they seem to thee more true? 
Speak, dearest, speak, was that love gold 
That I gave you? 


Pure gold, or dross, ’twas all mine own; 
I gave it, and I give it still; 
Though happy days have onward flown, 
Remembrance lingers by that rill. 
Where autumn seeds are deeply sown 
No frost shall kill! 


Ricuarp Epacumse. 
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Dr. Uansen at Some. 
By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


AutTHorR oF ‘A GirRt’s RIDE IN ICELAND,’ ‘THE OBERAMMERGAU 
Passion Puay,’ Ere. 


A House is ofttimes the true reflex of its owner’s mind. A man 
naturally surrounds himself with the things that most appeal 
to his tastes. The books he most loves are on their shelves. If 
he has travelled, relics from foreign countries surround the 
room. Should he be musical, his best loved instrument finds 
an honoured place. If artistic, the walls will be covered with 
such art as most appeals to his intelligence. 

The home necessarily becomes the expression of its owner’s 
taste, the reflex of his mind. It is an old saying, you never know 
a man till you are married to him,” and the words apply equally 
that you never know a man at all well until you have seen him in 
his own home. One must know him in the midst of his household 
gods, every one of which can unfold a page in the history of its 
owner’s life. 

Lysaker Station is some half-dozen miles from Christiania. 
Our little engine, almost enveloped in its snow-plough, had dragged 
us very slowly along, and even to accomplish that short distance 
had taken nearly twice its allotted time. 

There, on the platform, awaiting our arrival, stood Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. It was a bitterly cold day—the thermometer registered 
9 degrees below zero Fahr., or 41 degrees of frost, and there 
he stood without even an overcoat, merely wearing the grey ski 
uniform so well suited to his lithesome figure. His hands were 
enveloped in a pair of the usual Norwegian knitted “ baby ” 
gloves, without any fingers, only a thumb. These curious gloves 
are also worn in Iceland; but there they have two thumbs, so 
that by an inside-out process they can get another pair of gloves 
when the palm becomes worn out. All Northern nations know 
the advisability of keeping the extremities covered, and conse- 
quently always wear gloves, even when fishing. 
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‘““Welcome, a thousand welcomes to Lysaker!” Nansen said, 
warmly shaking us by the hand; “but you have brought cold 
weather with you; I hope you will not suffer from it.” 

The air was so dry and still and we were so warmly clad we 
hardly noticed it, and yet our host added, “It is colder to-day 
than I ever had it during the daytime in my journey across 
Greenland, but at night it was 30° or 40° colder.” 

“ And yet you wear no top coat.” 

“Oh no, I have given up such luxuries, like smoking and 
drinking, so that I may not miss them at the North Pole. If you 
don’t mind the snow, and I see you are properly clad and shod 
for our country, we can go across the fjord to the house; it is 
much the shortest way.” 

So over the fjord we went. 

Dr. Nansen had walked backwards and forwards over the ice so 
often, he had made quite a little road of his own, but branching 
off to the left were some deep imprints in the snow. 

“ Where do these lead to?” we asked. 

“Nowhere. When I came home last night it was so absolutely 
dark that, as I had not got my lantern, I missed my way on the 
fjord and walked a hundred yards in the wrong direction before [ 
discovered my mistake. It can be very dark at night sometimes, 
and then without a lantern it is almost impossible to find the way.” 

Up a steep little bit of hill and we were on the road, a few 
minutes’ walk along which brought us to an open gate. As we 
entered between the posts, half-a-dozen dogs began to bark, and 
we turned to the right to look at the kennels. 

“T am very fond of my dogs. That one is an Eskimo 
sledge dog, and sometimes he pulls my wife over the ice in a 
sledge coupled with a Gordon setter. That dog with the little 
sharp ears is a Fin, and the one next is an English setter. My 
dogs and I are very good friends, and I generally take them all 
with me when I go out.” 

The house itself was built by Dr. Nansen about two years ago, 
and had been finished since our last visit to Norway; hence our 
desire to penetrate its mysteries. It is a copy of the old 
Norwegian style. It is entirely made of pine trees, not of laths 
and planks, but of whole trees laid one on top of the other, so that 
outside and inside it is brown pine wood. The roof is ornamented 
with the allegorical carvings of serpents’ and dragons’ heads, so 
specially Norwegian. A small balcony projects from the front 
door, and another one runs along in front of the drawing-room. 
As we entered the little hall, we paused to look at the assortment 
of snow-shoes (ski) leaning against the wall. 
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“Those long ones are mine,” said our host, “ the shorter ones 
are my wife’s. We have each two or three pairs. Most of them are 
Norwegian, but the straight ones are Fin. According to the 
condition of the snow we choose which ski to wear, the same as 
you choose your boots for fine or wet weather.” 

A wolf-skin coat hanging on a peg arrested our attention. It 
was one of the coats made for the Expedition. The hair was 
outside as well as inside. To put it on, it was necessary to pass 
the head through a hole, on the principle of a knitted jersey, only 
it was made very much larger, and when once properly on, it 
was tied tightly round the neck so that no cold air could enter 
from its buttoning across the chest, and it had a large hood which 
projected well over the face. Each man will have a wolf-skin 
coat (by far the most durable) as well as a reindeer one, and two 
or three extra ones will also be provided. Furs are only to be 
worn out of doors on this perilous journey; for the cabins, 
woollen clothing is preferable, and much healthier. 

While we were talking, a door opened and the smiling face of 
Fru Nansen welcomed us to her home. “I am go glad to see you, 
and now you are really here we must show you everything that 
you care to see.” 

What a strange contrast the Nansens are! He is a great, big, 
tall, fair Norwegian, with all the strength of the Viking race in 
his manly bearing and earnest face. His very name—Fridtjof— 
means a Viking, or, more properly speaking, a “thief of peace.” 
He is very proud of his name, and it is a very uncommor one 
even in Norway. She is a jolly, bright little woman, with dark 
hair, and all the merriment and warm colouring of a more southern 
people, although she too is pure Norwegian. She is able to accom- 
pany Nansen on all his sports. She is very fond of sailing, of 
which they do a great deal in the summer, for the fjord of Christi- 
ania almost surrounds the house, which is built on a promontory. 
In winter they ski together, for Nansen thinks no sport or 
anything else perfect unless accompanied by his wife. He is very 
fond of joking and chaffing her too, and when speaking about a 
visit we contemplated up Nora Fjeld on ski, a mountain about 
five thousand feet above the sea, and lying between Christiania 
and Bergen, he said, “ My wife knows Nora Field well, because 
there it was that I saw her dead-beat for the first and only time. 
Nothing tires her as a rule; so when I want to make her very 
angry I tell this story. 

“Tt was New Year’s day, a couple of years ago, that we decided 
to cross Nora Fjeld from Hallingdal, and enjoy a little holiday on 
ski. At three o’clock in the afternoon the sun set, and we were 
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not even on the top. However, my wife would not turn back ; 
so on we went. It became very dark and very steep, and at last 
the snow was frozen so hard the ski would not bite at all. Then 
I had to take mine off and cut steps in the snow up the mountain- 
side with the end of the ski. For nearly two hours I did this 
before we reached the top. It became absolutely dark, and a 
bitter wind blew, and it was ten o'clock before we reached the 
first inhabited hut down the mountain-side. Here an old woman 
gave us milk and bade us welcome; but my wife would not stay 
the night, declaring she was not tired, and quite able to go on 
another hour to the saeter where we originally intended to remain. 
So on we skied again. It was so hopelessly dark that every now 
and then the point of our ski would strike a tree and upset us, 
and we had continually to call out to make sure of the other’s 
whereabouts. . 

“ At last, almost on the strike of midnight, we reached the little 
saeter, and, entering the door, my wife dropped down on a chair. 
I went to find someone and make some arrangements for sleeping, 
but when I returned I found my wife had forestalled me; she 
was already sound asleep bolt upright ina chair. Asleep? Yes; 
and she slept for hours—we couldn’t wake her—so we just left her 
alone. That was the only time I ever saw her completely done 
up.” 

Entering the drawing-room, we were struck with its originality 
and quaintness. Facing us were three huge windows, Gothic 
fashion, but with such large panes of plate-glass we forgot they 
were windows at all, and looked right away over the seventy 
mile stretch of Christiania Fjord—now solidly frozen—to the 
open sea beyond. The room had a smaller room adjoining and an 
alcove. Large openings almost as large as the walls themselves 
divided them from the main salocn. The arches were grace- 
fully curved at the top, and artistically draped with rich deep- 
coloured curtains of plain material, bordered by embroidery about 
a foot wide, worked by Fru Nansen after some of the old 
Norwegian embroideries in the Christiania Museum. Quaintly 
standing crossway between the main room and the smaller offshoot 
was an English fireplace. 

“Yes, it is English, and so are the arm-chairs. I got both 
ideas from England, but as your fireplace is not warm enough 
for us with wood fires, I have arranged a stove behind.” And 
sure enough hidden away was the unsightly stove, kept lighted 
day and night in the fashion of Norwegian stoves. It did the 


warming, while the English hearth imparted a cosy look to the 
room, 
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A magnificent Polar bear-skin lay on the floor. ‘I shot that 
—but not before the bear had nearly cost me my life. I have 
many times been nearly killed, but never so nearly as by that 
grand old bear; but I came off victorious, and keep him there in 
remembrance of a fine battle. There are several more skins in 
the house, about a dozen, but this is certainly the finest.” 

In one corner of the room was a splendid bust of our host by 
the German Lessing. In another corner was Ernest Sars, Fru 
Nansen’s brother, the great Norwegian historian ; and on a shelf 
in one of the alcoves was another bust—of Welhaven—one of 
Norway’s greatest poets, and an uncle of Fru Nansen’s. Several 
fine old cabinets, some Norwegian and some German, stood about 
the room, and the walls were hung with pictures by the most 
famous Norwegian artists. 

“That is by Werenskjold,” Nansen said; “he is our finest 
artist, to my mind, and that is by Svending, and this by Eilif 
Petersen. I love my pictures, and am very proud of modern 
Norwegian art. Yes, that is Watts’ ‘Hope.’ I bought it the last 
time I was in England, I liked it so much; and I think Watts and 
Whistler your most wonderful artists in modern times.” Several 
more interesting pictures hung upon the walls, some of which 
have been given by the painters themselves, for the Nansens are 
very friendly with all the artists, with whom they have so much 
in common. 

Tn the smaller room low seats with high carved backs of wood 
ran round the walls. This severe wooden style is old Norwegian, 
and the quaint Runic carvings are very interesting. Nansen can 
explain how this is Irish and that is Norwegian, and this piece 
is a combination of both, while that inscription is purely Runic. 
Thrown over these otherwise hard seats were rugs of bear or 
seal which had fallen to Nansen’s gun, and some warm-coloured 
Turkey rugs strewed the floor. It was not like any ordinary 
drawing-room ; it was more like an artist’s studio, with its rich 
colourings, artistic draperies, and quaint odds and ends. In 
effect it is charming and very original. 

Sliding doors disclosed the dining-room, from the windows of 
which another glorious view of pine forest and glistening snow 
was visible. Some fine palms and plants stood about the room, 
and on the table was a curious rug of eider duck. It was made 
of the down, the light and dark shades of the back and breast 
being sewn together diamond fashion, and the whole was quaintly 
bordered by a black and white design taken from the head and 
neck of the little bird. This mat was a present to Dr. Nansen 
from an Eskimo squaw. He has several curious gifts from his 
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Eskimo friends. Some of them are perfect little models of 
their own homes, their kayaks, themselves in costume, etc. 

A piano and harmonium stood in the room, and several oil 
paintings of surprising power, by both the Nansens themselves, 
filled the walls, intermixed with a large number of the original 
drawings used for engravings in his book ‘Across Greenland.’ 
They looked well in their dark-brown frames, which made an excel- 
lent contrast to the lighter brown colouring of the pinewood walls. 

“This is a dining-room, and nothing more,” he said; “ there is 
nothing of interest to see here, except our friends themselves 
when they come and have supper with us. I hope you will 
enjoy their company to-morrow night. Now I will show you my 
room.” 

Re-crossing the drawing-room and going through one of the 
alcoves, we passed under some heavy curtains which almost entirely 
hid the door, into Dr. Nansen’s own particular room. 

“It is very untidy,” said Fru Nansen; “it always is untidy, 
because Fridtjof never will let it be touched; but just now it is 
much worse than usual because all these things there, and there, 
and there are for the Expedition, and he likes everything left 
where he puts it himself.” 

On entering the room one is first struck by its size and great 
height. The gabled roof is made of pine, the same as the walls. 
The writing-table strikes one next, as itis simply enormous. It is 
like a huge kitchen-table with carved legs and quaintly orna- 
mented sides. 

Seeing our amazement at the size of the table, he said— 

“Yes, I know it is very big; that was my special order. Here, 
you see, I write my letters; there are all the materials, and that 
is the chair. Here, in front of this chair I do my type-writing. 
I always use the type-writer for the printer; and when I sit in 
that chair I have all my papers and my notes in front of me 
without having to turn everything upside down to find what I 
want. All these books at this end are what I continually want 
for reference. This pile of papers is about my cargo; the pro- 
visions, bills, orders, and everything appertaining thereto are in 
this division—and so on ; so that every inch of my table is used, 
and I know exactly where to find everything.” 

An enormous number of letters were tied up with a blue 
ribbon. 

“Guess what these are,” he said. 

Of course we could not guess—every shape and size and thick- 
ness of letter appeared to be there. 


“Well, these are the applications from all parts of the world, 
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and written in almost every language, to accompany the North 
Pole Expedition. There are over a thousand of them. Of course, 
I don’t answer them—I couldn’t, but I do read them, and their 
good wishes are very encouraging; but they have cost me a lot 
of money, for they are often under-stamped and I have to pay for 
them, because one never knows what may be inside.” 

“ Are any of them amusing ?” 

“Some certainly are. Here is one. Itisa letter from a French 
lady saying she is tired of the shallowness of the world, and 
is contemplating entering a convent and devoting herself to 
good works; but before doing so she wishes to offer her 
services to the Expedition. She can cook, and sew, and would 
devote her life cheerfully to the cause of science, etc., etc.” He 
laughed, and added, “She evidently thinks the monotony of a 
convent and of the North Pole equivalent! There are besides 
many more droll communications in that bundle.” 

Turning suddenly to my brother (Dr. Vaughan Harley) he 
offered him a cigar. 

“TI thought you had given up smoking, Nansen.” 

“So I have, but I keep cigars for my friends, and I enjoy their 
odour all the more now that it is seldom I have the satisfaction 
of revelling in their fumes.” 

“T am so sorry this peis ” (quaint three-cornered fireplace) “ is 
not burning; like the English fire it is more for show than for 
warmth, so here behind it is another stove always kept lighted ; 
but you must see how well my peis burns,” and in a moment he 
was out of the door and on to the balcony, returning with a huge 
armful of faggots, which in a minute were spluttering and flaring 
up the chimney and giving forth a delicious odour of pines. “ We 
always burn wood in Norway, or coke sometimes in the stoves, 
because all our coal has to come from England, and is consequently 
too expensive a luxury.” 

“ What is this great pile of goods?” we asked. “It is like a 
warehouse.” 

“‘ These are samples of some of the things I am taking with me. 
These very thick stockings have been knitted by old men and 
women in the north of Norway, so have these thick jerseys. All 
these packets of powder contain various kinds of soups; they have 
all been analysed by Stadtskemiskr Schmelch, and I have selected 
those containing the most nutriment. 

“That is our bread,” and he showed us a tin of biscuits the 
size of dogs’ biscuits, and as hard as captains’ biscuits. They 
are white, and proved very good eating once we managed to 
bite them. They have been specially prepared after many 
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attempts, and at last are satisfactory. These biscuits will be the 
mainstay of the whole party, four being allotted out to each man 
aday. They are taking over 30,000 lbs. weight. They will be 
packed in tins, and before eating will be heated or soaked according 
to the taste of the individual himself. We could not help feeling 
how very preferable the excellent brown bread given to English 
prisoners would be for a daily farinaceous food to these extremely 
hard condensed biscuits, with no particular taste about them. 

Lying on a Bechstein grand piano—for it is in this room that 
Fru Nansen sings to her husband in the evenings—were rolls ‘of 
silk. 

“That silk is absolutely pure; it is what you call pongee, and 
we will make tents of it, and screens to keep off the snow, because 
it is more durable than anything else.” 

Ié sounded incongruous—silk and snow; but it has been decided 
upon after many experiments. Dr. Nansen slept for a fortnight 
in a silk tent in the snow in February last. 

Nansen has the permission of our Government to take one of 
their balloons with him, and it is to be made of skin instead of 
silk, as was at one time intended. The hydrogen is to go in 
compressed form in steel cylinders, and he can only take enough 
for four or five fillings; but he only wants the balloon for 
navigating the ship and to look ahead for open water, and these 
fillings he hopes will be sufficient for his purpose, as the 
cylinders are too big and too heavy to allow him to take more 
of them. 

“This is one of my greatest treasures. It is a thermometer 
made specially for the Expedition. The lowest thermometer 
reading yet recorded is 68° Cel.; now this thermometer has been 
made to record as low as 80° Cel., or about 130° below freezing, 
Fahrenheit. I have ordered special barometers, pendulums, 
astronomical apparatus, etc., but they have not come yet, and 
they are so precious I do not want them till the last minute, for 
fear anything should happen to them. They are not for my own 
use. Herr Scott-Hansen will take most of our observations for 
us, I hope.” 

“ What a collection of knives and scissors, but I don’t see any 
razors. Will you grow a beard?” 

“ No, I shall cut it whenever it gets long, because personally I 
think a frozen beard most uncomfortable. Some people are of 
opinion that the hair protects the face, and that the ice even is a 
protection, because it does not freeze right up to the skin. But 
individually I prefer to be without. Sverdrup doesn’t mind. 
He grew those splendid whiskers of his when we were crossing 
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Greenland, and he thought they were a protection to the face and 
throat. 

“ Here is one of the petroleum stoves of English manufacture ; 
it will probably be sufficient to warm the cabin. It burns 120 
grammes an hour, or about three litres a day, and our petroleum 
tanks are so big we shall be able to carry sufficient petroleum to 
last eight or nine years, for it would not do to run short of heat- 
producing material for cooking and warming purposes, and we 
may want it for lighting, if we are too busy to make the electric 
light. So we shall take all that extra amount. Food and clothing 
for six years, and heating supply for eight, and with any luck we 
shall be back again in three, I hope.” 

“ How will you know where everything is in the ship?” 

“T don’t think there will be much difficulty in that. Here are 
my plans. Into every one of these compartments supplies for 
three months will be placed, as far as we can judge of our require- 
ments. Here all the extra supplies only wanted at long and 
irregular intervals. Here is our library, containing one thousand 
books, half of which are scientific, for my three friends and for 
my own use, and the other half are books of fiction or travel for 
the amusement of us all, during our long days and nights.” 

Nansen is a great reader, more particularly, of course, in Arctic 
exploration. He has read every book and pamphlet published on 
the subject, and, as he says, has picked up hints from them all. 
He has a very good library of his own, and English books from 
Herbert Spencer to Tennyson, John Stuart Mill to George 
Eliot, Darwin to Meredith, find room upon the shelves. 

“It is necessary to have these maps and plans very carefully 
drawn out,” he continued, “ for one big expedition, which shall be 
nameless, went north without anyone knowing where anything 
was, and the guns, for instance, were never found until the party 
got home again. Sorting out our things, planning their division, 
arranging their destination, and trying to remember everything 
required, and thinking of anything that might add to our comfort, 
is no light matter. I long for the day when everything is in its 
place, and we weigh anchor and steam away down the Christiania 
fjord, and yet,” he added, “I dread that day as much as I long 
for it;” and with a quick movement he turned aside to caress one 
of the lovely long-haired grey cats that are always in his study. 

The walls of this interesting room are literally groaning under 
the weight of his Greenland relics. There are the ski used 
during that perilous undertaking—the very ones he accomplished 
240 miles on in nineteen days, dragging a laden sleigh behind 
him. Here are Eskimo spears of every form and shape, pictures 
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of which appear in Dr. Nansen’s book on the “Eskimo” which 
will shortly be translated into English. 

“That reminds me,” he added, sorrowfully, “the man who 
translated my ‘Greenland’ so splendidly is just dead. He was 
in Norway, on his way to see me about this Eskimo book, 
and was crossing a lake on ski. The ice was not very strong 
at the time, and he fell in. With the ski on his feet he was 
unable to extricate himself, and was drowned or frozen to 
death; he was found dead by some peasants long hours 
afterwards. He was such a good fellow, and such an excellent 
skiléber ; and it seems such a sad ending, his dying thus, in a 
strange land.” 

“You know English so thoroughly, why not translate your own 
book ? ” 

“Because I never felt how imperfectly I really knew English till I 
read Hubert Gepp’s translation of my own work, and then I saw 
by the turn of a sentence or the twist of a word what a wretched 
performance my English would have been in its stead. One 
never has that flow of words in a foreign language, however well 
one may know it. I feel this most when I am writing English, 
not in speaking it.” 

Outside the house is a kind of outhouse, or, one might almost 
call it,a museum. Hanging from the ceiling are three Greenland 
kayaks. Now these canoes are very remarkable; they are about 
twenty feet long and very narrow, only just wide enough in the 
middle to admit a man’s body, that is to say, about eighteen or 
twenty inches broad, and they are sharply pointed at both ends. 
They are made of sealskin; the bottom is almost flat, but has a 
little ridge or miniature keel of whalebone. They are very light 
indeed, so light that it seems impossible they can live in any sea, 
and these northern seas are often very rough, and they have to 
encounter much ice. In the middle of this little cockleshell is a 
hole to admit a man, but sewn securely to the edges of the 
opening are skins, so that when the man gets inside he is sitting 
in a kind of bag, and after pulling the skins high up under his 
arms, he ties the strings quite tight to prevent any water 
entering the little canoe. In front of him on the canoe, securely 
fixed by gut straps, are his spears—spears for whale, or harpoons 
for seal, as the case may be. Some of these spears are very 
curious and marvellously ingenious at the same time, but then the 
Eskimo are dependent on their seal fisheries for almost everything 
they wear or eat. 

The double-bladed paddles are very long and narrow, and the 
speed at which they propel the kayak is remarkable. Of course 
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such fragile little canoes are always turning over—that is nothing. 
The Eskimo have a way of twisting the paddle in such a manner 
when they are under the water that they can right themselves in 
a minute, and the very clever ones can accomplish the twist with 
their arms alone. The kayaks are always upsetting—a wave, a 
piece of ice, a line too tightly caught by anything will upset it in 
a moment. Dr. Nansen acquired this art of righting himself, 
although he very nearly lost his life over his first attempts at 
doing so, and owns that kayak paddling is a very dangerous 
game, even to the initiated. 

Standing beneath the kayak are three of the sledges for the 
North Pole Expedition. They are about twelve feet long and 
some three feet wide. They only weigh a few pounds, they are 
so lightly made of wood, and are merely fixed together by gut cord 
—no nails or screws of any kind. By this means they will bear 
any strain, and they are so light they will add but little to the 
weight of provisions, or whatever may be on them, should Dr. 
Nansen have to abandon his ship and cross the North Pole on 
ski with his dogs and sledges, as he crossed Greenland. The 
sledges are on flat runners, just like ski themselves, only that 
they are pointed at both ends, and are shod with aluminium, 
which is, of course, a great gain in point of weight in comparison 
with iron or steel. 

“What is that? It is very like a shrimping net.” 

“That is exactly what it is. We have quantities of shrimps 
within a few feet of the drawing-room windows, and when I’m not 
too busy I go and catch them. We can get them under the ice, 
just the same as the fish. We make a hole, and while sitting on 
the edge, put in the line or net, and catch our fish.” 

In snow-shoe walking for both man and beast, in winter-fishing, 
in means of locomotion, etc., the Norwegians display marvellous 
ingenuity, but then their winter is very long, and it is during 
those long months that most of the work of the country is 
accomplished. They utilise their frozen lakes, dragging their 
timber across them by shorter routes. They get their timber down 
the mountains while the snow covers the land and makes its 
transport easier. They fish largely while the ice covers the fjords. 
They do everything in winter, in fact, and the winter is the time 
to enjoy Norway and see her people’s occupations. It is, of 
course, very cold. But itis dry cold, and there is seldom any wind. 

As the ship Fam is to be the home of Nansen and his party 
for at least three years, a few words about her home-like capabilities 
may not be out of place. 


She is a very wonderful ship in point of build, and her 
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strength far exceeds anything ever attempted before.* Every- 
thing has been done to make her comfortable, but she still remains 
a sorry contrast to Nansen’s charming home at Lysaker. 

As these twelve brave men will spend much of their time in the 
chief cabin, we will endeavour to describe its appearance. It is 
in the middle of the ship, which has two decks. On the upper 
deck is a small house or chart-room. This is entered by two 
doors. The outer door is very small; one requires to bend one’s 
head and raise one’s feet some twelve inches to enter it at all. 
The smallness of the openings has been carefully planned. The 
smaller the aperture the less cold air can enter. The boarding 
over of the steps is to prevent snow piled up against the door from 
blowing into the little outer cabin when it is opened. The door 
itself, which is made of solid oak, is some four inches thick. Im- 
mediately opposite is another door, made on much the same plan, 
leading into the chart-room, and yet another door on the right 
leads down the companion-ladder to the saloon itself. At the 
bottom of the ladder all communication ends again by another of 
these small entrances, so that to reach the dwelling-saloon one 
has passed through three different little doors, which, when all 
closed, will tend to keep the place warm. 

So this is the cabin, the dining-room, work-room, drawing-room 
of twelve good men for several weary years. And it is only about 
sixteen feet square! Not very large and not very high, for when 
Dr. Nansen stands erect his noble head almost touches the roof. 
On each wall there are two doors made of wood equal in thick- 
ness with the outer ones, but nearly full-sized. The one on the 
left leads to Nansen’s own cabin. It was quite dark, but he 
fetched a light and showed us his future abode with as much 
pride as if it were a palace. 

Opposite us were two wooden bunks of ordinary size, but made 
in such a way that, if the walls become solid ice—a thing likely 
enough—the bunks can be pulled two or three inches further out 
into the cabin. Racks for odds and ends fill in the roof; pegs 
ornament the walls, and every inch will be occupied by some of 
his endless belongings. “One of the bunks I shall give up to my 
work, and it will have to take the place of my voluminous writing- 
table at home, and house my papers, books, type-writer, photo- 
graphic apparatus, etc.” 

The whole place struck us as horribly cold, but Nansen assured 
us the walls were lined with felt and reindeer skin, and, once the 
cabins were properly warmed, they would retain the heat. ‘ And,” 


* Described in TEMPLE Bar, Feb., 1893. 
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he added, “as we have 40° Fahr. below freezing-point to-day, it 
may not be so very much colder at the North Pole after all. 
We have not had such a cold winter in Norway for fifty years.” 

The other cabins are much the same; two are for four men 
a-piece and the others for two. Everything is enamelled white, 
because white enamel reflects more light than anything else; but 
it seems strange to have white indoors and white out of doors too, 
as this gives no rest to the eyes; and one would naturally sup- 
pose the eyes would weary for change of colour in a region 
probably lacking in colour altogether. 

At the back of one of the cabins is a curious small window-like 
opening, leading to the library. This library is about four feet 
high, and is really for storing the books and papers. It is quite 
dark, and as unlike one’s ordinary idea of a library as anything 
well could be. 

In the middle of the saloon is the mast, round which a table is 
to be fixed. The cabin is so small every inch of room has to be 
put to its best possible use. And yet Nansen talks cheerfully 
about their all living entirely in this confined space. “If the 
cold becomes too intense for us to occupy our sleeping cabins, we 
shall have to shut them up, and all of us will have to camp in this 
little saloon ; but I hope that will not be necessary.” 

On one of the bunks lay a sleeping-pocket—not that the 
sleeping-pockets will be required in the ship; but if the ship has 
to be abandoned, they will become absolutely necessary. It is 
made to hold three men, and a very curious thing it looks. It 
is long enough to allow the men to lie full length, and, once they 
are all inside, packed like sardines, a large hood-like end comes 
down over the face, and, well lapping over the underpart, is 
strapped down. Now this pocket was made of reindeer skin, the 
fur, of course, inside, and, to look at it, one marvelled how three 
men with their clothes on could sleep all night-in such a thing, 
buttoned down, without suffocating altogether. But the cold of 
an Arctic night requires such arrangements, and Dr. Nansen’s 
only fear is they may not be warm enough. 

Having carefully investigated the ventilation, lamps, beds, etc., 
we left the saloon to go and see the means by which a leak had 
been discovered in the ship. Up the companion we went, when, 
lo and behold! we found we were shut in. 

Nansen knocked loudly at the door, knowing that men were 
clearing the snow off the deck with wooden spades; but no one 
heard. He called and called again, and yet no one heard. He 
rapped at the many-paned windows, through which we saw the 
men at work, and still no one heeded. Here we were imprisoned 
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within a few feet of several men who could not hear our efforts 
to get out. At last we really began to think we should have to 
stay there all day, so we all shouted together, and yet with no 
avail. The Fram is so securely built, her walls are so thick and 
so deadened with felt, and her windows so secured, we were 
literally imprisoned, and no one heard any of our efforts for 
liberation. Some twenty minutes had gone by before one of the 
men chanced to remember a coat he had left in the cabin below, 
and leisurely strolled across and opened the outer door. Great 
was his consternation to find we had screamed till we were hoarse, 
for neither he nor his companions had ever heard a sound! 

There had been a small leak in the ship, and to find out its 
locality the hold had been filled with water. We went down aft 
to see the petroleum tanks, the plans of the beams and stanchions, 
the cavities for the cargo, etc. And we walked over the three 
feet of water, which, although in the interior of the ship, had 
frozen quite solid, but not before it had made known the position 
of the leak. The water had dripped through the leak and formed 
itself into an icy stalactite, by means of which its locality was 
soon discovered. The ship has, of course, been in the water. She 
was built nearly sixty miles from Christiania, where she is now in 
dock; but before she really starts on her voyage she is going to 
sea for a week’s trial-trip, with all her equipments, to make quite 
sure that she comes up to the expectations of her designers. 

She may be a wonderful ship; she may answer all that is 
required of her. But, oh! what a contrast the confined space, 
the absolute severity of everything, to Nansen’s charming and 
artistic home, wherein he is surrounded by every comfort and 
every luxury. Yet is he willing to leave everything behind, 
rushing into unknown dangers and terrible hardships, firmly 
believing his theories of the polar current are correct, and that he 
will shortly return with the proof and the satisfaction of having 
added a boundless store of information to that insatiable goddess, 
Science. How many good lives have been sacrificed in her cause! 
and yet it is due to the dauntless daring of generations in every 
branch of science that we are what we are to-day. Without 
scientific knowledge, what should we now be? 

As we bade Dr. Nansen good-bye on leaving Christiania, he 
said, “ Not good-bye, please—only au revoir for a couple of years 
or so. I shall be in London as soon as I come back.” And he 
added, “As you’ve eaten our foods, tried on our clothes, and seen 
every beam of our ship covered in snow and ice in Arctic cold, 
you may almost feel you have been to the North Pole too. Au 
revoir! Mind, only aw revoir!” 
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C ontestatio. 
A POEM 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


My lamp burns clear, and yet the night is spent. 
The night is spent. From drowsy hill to hill 
Up creeps the solemn morning, cold and still, 
Sweeping the stars across the firmament. 

As one might lift the curtains of a tent, 

Or as a mother, in long rapture bent, 

Draws back the cloak that shrouds her sleeping child, 
So doth the morn, serene and soft and mild, 
Unveil young earth, still half on dreams intent, 
Bidding her waken, fair and undefiled. 

A twitter breaks the stillness, then again, 

And yet again—an echo, as a voice, 

Trembling with stimulation to rejoice, 

Checked, rippling back, yet bursting forth amain. 
And from the golden deep which fills the east 
Slant streams of brilliance o’er the azure plain ; 
Drenching the meadows with their crystal rain. 
Forth comes the Sun, Lord, Master, Great High Priest 
Of God, Giver of Life, and Love’s full feast. 
Awaken, birds and flowers: the Sun is nigh! 
Awaken, music of the earth and sky! 

Life, living, loving Life, swells far and high! 


My lamp burns grey and false—then let it die. 
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Across the breathless passage of the hours, 

While, in the universal sleep, my heart 

Awoke to life, and thoughts that have no part 

In noise or daylight, glided from their bowers, 
Across the still, swift night, my lamp burned clear ; 
And, through the mystic wonder of those powers 
Which every simplest object can endear 

By weaving something of this heart of ours 

Into the things we daily see and hear, 

Its soft effulgence, from my table spread, 

Touched into life and memory and love 

The books around, the solemn busts above 

The portraits and the voices of the dead. 

And from the unfinished scroll I raised my head 

To many a volume whose familiar face 

Smiled back from every customary place : 

“See, you and [ are still awake,” I said. 

Then, in that golden warmth and hush of light, 
Accents whose echo holds me prisoner still, 

Though Love first roused them at his own sweet will, 
Swelled forth about me through the listening night ; 
And, while my soul exulted in their might, 

They called to life from each sepulchral shelf 

That union with the great beyond our sight 

Which shapes our fuller and our better self. 

And, as in answer, young awakenings 

Of hidden music—where each prophet smote 

The rocky silence of my heart’s dry springs— 
Broke forth.and bubbled upwards to my throat. 

In every breast some heaven-born solace sings, 
Some heaven-bound hope shakes never-resting wings, 
And I, swept upwards in the train of kings, 

I also shrilled on high my solitary note. 


And all the treasures of my heart took shape 
Of movement and of colour, and did gleam 
Around me, and young fancy rose to drape 
Them in the rainbow-glories of a dream. 

















CONTESTATIO. 


Ah! never sun shone more divinely fair, 

Nor ever roses bloomed with softer hue, 

Nor ever sweeter gladness thrilled the air, 

Nor holier, happier splendour charmed the view, 
Than in those hours which I have thus lived through, 
Lords of my songful soul, alone with you! 


While yet my lamp burned clear, the morning came. 
I watched it o’er the hill-top, watched it creep, 
And saw the earth awakening to peep 

From misty coverlets of maiden shame ; 

And as the birds broke out in loud acclaim, 

I marked my books in their untidy heap, 

The dust upon the table, the dull flame, 

Pallid across the page, where lay asleep 

The secret of my night-watch—and its aim. 

And as the light sank back into the deep 

Of all-triumphant morning, doomed to weep 
Away its strength—oh, nothing seemed the same 
Of all the night’s long hope, whate’er its name : 


The love, the joy, the pride, the trust, the fear, the fame! 


Then, in that utter emptiness of loss, 

I took my song, my little heart-loved song ; 

I read it o’er with many a scornful gloss, 

And found its brightness pale, its music wrong, 
And cold and mean what I had fancied strong— 
And tore the page across. 


* * * 


For this is all the bitter end, O God! 

The sunlight of thy morning fills the world: 
It fills the little path up which I plod ; 

And, like a torch, by some great giant hurled, 
Or crimson banner o’er the sky unfurled, 
Wipes out the spark beneath whose ray I trod. 
Its life, in floods of twice ten thousand beams, 
Swells through the one, the universal heart, 
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Pouring the hot blood on, from part to part, 

In multitudinous, tumultuous streams ; 

Its life informs the world, upgrowing still, 

As life must grow or perish, spreading out, 

And spreading higher, while the nations thrill 
With new pulsations of new veins that fill, 

And “Is it good?” they question, “Is it ill?” 
Whate’er it be, “Tis life! ’tis life!” they shout. 
O Glory of existence! Hark the cry 

Of strength and hope and aspiration high 

In all the race, in all that went before, 

In all yet struggling towards the farther shore! 
O Glory of existence! God doth pour 

This sunlight through our veins. It fills the sky. 
“Tt fills our hearts!” they shout. AndI? AndI? 


I too lift up my voice—and no man makes reply. 


I too lift up my voice—the crowd streams by. 

I trimmed my lamp, and deemed its spark a ray, 

O living God, of Thy celestial day. 

Men seek the sun ; shall I dare question why ? 

Nay, rather must the truth within me say 

My light is false: like ev'ry candle’s play, 

It cheats the lessening gloom, at morning fades away. 


And yet !—and yet !—to give up all belief 
In mine own life within me !—to reject 
The very name by which I stand elect 
From earliest youth—the lordship of that fief 
I hold from thee—to wait, confessed a thief 
Of royal titles—O my God, that grief 
Leaves nothing of my manhood still erect! 
Not—not a child of song !—no poet !—not 
Cradled by thee, and of thy love begot 

To sing that love in ev’ry varying lot! 

A changeling of the muses, not an heir! 

A spy among the spirits, not their friend! 
Bastard usurper of the singer’s share, 
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Stealing Earth’s secrets from her breast to spend 
Them on myself alone! Ah, love forfend ! 
Is this, O God, is this the bitter end ? 


I ask not the hosannahs of the crowd. 

I would not ask them, howsoever sweet 

Be wine of praise which sympathy doth mete, 

The praise that humbles and cannot make proud. 

I would not ask. It is a trivial thing, 

A flower upon the tree, but not its growth ; 

And, in his loneliness still nothing loth, 

The singer well may take his harp and sing. 

The world’s applause! His heart’s approval! Both 
Are fair! But one alone is thy response, O King ! 


Yet the loneliness of knowing— 

Oh, are there many such ?— 

That my soul is overflowing 

With a wine that none will touch, 
That my song could stir the ages, 

If they would but pause to list, 

And that life swells through the ages 
Which young love leaves all-unkissed. 


No, no; it is not there the sorrow lies, 

Not in the lack of hands that could applaud, 
But in the lack of hearts that, answering, rise 
As loadstones to the magnet, the replies 
Electric of a sympathy which cries: 

“The truth is with thee!” 


All the rest’s a fraud. 


But there’s pain beyond all praying, 
And despair beyond all rest, 

In the voice within me saying 

That thy blessings lie unblest. 
Answer thou, O thou all-knowing, 


If the swiftly stealing years 
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CONTESTATIO. 


Mock this gift of thy bestowing, 
Though my soul be overflowing —— 


Sudden silence, as of tears. 


Hush, though the hearts of men refuse to dance 

To my small pipings, yet I well may pause 

Before I break my lute, and watch them prance 

To many a drinking-booth’s obscene applause. 

Is this the song that moves them? Then perchance, 
My doubt may lift me to diviner laws! 

I am a poet still—because—because— 


Because I’m with the swallow, however far he flies, 
Because the lark within me leaps upwards to the skies, 
Because, where’er there’s singing of birds on hill or plain, 
We catch each other’s meaning and join in one refrain ; 
Because the forest temples where God has made his throne 
Can rustle to a rising chaunt they sing to me alone ; 
Because, where’er I find them among the waving grass, 
The daisies and the. violets nod shyly as I pass; 
Because the flowers have secrets that few men seem to see, 
And yet they ope their bosoms and tell their tales to me; 
Because the earth is fairer, because the roses blow 
With a loveliness and purity that few men care to know; 
Because the heavens are higher than many dare to think, 
Because the heavens are nearer; I tremble on their brink ; 
And, oh, because to all the joys of birds and beasts and flies, 
The myriad joys that move the earth and fill the summer 
skies, 
There’s something in this heart of mine, there’s something 
that replies. 
Because those other singers whom death has granted fame 
Stand by my side in solemn hours and call me by my 
name ; 
Because I dare to meet their gaze and seem to understand 


The language which proclaims them all of one great father- 
land ; 
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Because their touch is on me, because in accents mild 

They hail me as a follower, a servant, yet a child; 

Because the fairies hearken ; I call them at mine ease ; 

Because I hear the angel’s harps in the pauses of the breeze ; 

Because a spirit’s with me, where’er my steps have trod, 

Whose eyes have something of myself, and, oh, far more of 
God ; 

Because when night is silent, I watch the planets roll, 

And hear their solemn melodies in the centre of my soul ; 

Because of one great action I feel myself the part, 

A life whose sphere is nature, a life whose voice is art, 

And in my breast re-echo the pulsings of its heart. 


Because my thoughts are splendour, because my thoughts are 

sin, 
With a shock, as if of armies amid the battle’s din; | 
Because the shades of former days go with me on my way, 
And because to-morrow’s sunshine is on my path to-day ; 
Because my heart-strings tremble to the pressure of thy 

hand, 
And because I live a sorrow which none can understand. 


Then by that deeper life which meets my own, 
The while the crowds unheeding pass their way, 
And cheat and chaffer through the live-long day, 
Then by that strength of love which doth enthrone 
My love in all that lives, no more alone, 
King among equals, ruling to obey, 
Then by the harmonies of earth and heaven, 
Which, thrilling through the universe, have smote 
Thy thousand singers of the heart and throat 
To one all-thankful, all-triumphant note, 
Then by the sympathy which thou hast given, 
And by the veil which, from thy darkness riven, 
Reveals some deeper glory of the whole, 
Then by the inner answer of my soul :— 
Men’s little cooking-fires make smoke, not night, 
And even in thy sun’s all-radiant sight— 
Nay, falter not, O heart !—my little light 7s light ! 
E 2 
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And thou thyself, who art 

The poetry of the human heart, 

Who knowest all my weakness, and the lie 
Within me, and my love's despairing cry, 
Who gavest wings, teach thou me how to fly, 
On high for evermore, and evermore on high! 
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The Sleeping Premier. 


—_— 


Lorp Norra, to whom we may apply the above epithet, was a 
statesman who could command somnolence as he could command 
votes ; and Gibbon the historian—who was returned to the House 
of Commons for Liskeard in 1774—has described him as “ slumber- 
ing between the two great legal pillars of his administration, Thur- 
low and Wedderburn.” North was a big, burly, good-humoured 
man, and it is perhaps no discredit to him that while Parliamentary 
bores wearied the House with their dreary platitudes, he crushed 
his hat over his eyes and went off to sleep. But when he desired to 
be awake, he could be very wide-awake indeed, as his opponents 
found to their cost. Burke, one of his keenest opponents, thus 
referred to North a few days only before he became Prime 
Minister :—‘‘ The noble lord who spoke last, after extending his 
right leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming eyes, and 
moving his ponderous frame, has at length opened his mouth.” 
Yet Burke forgot to add that he opened it to some purpose. 
Many eminent statesmen have had every sense but common-sense ; 
but this was Lord North’s saving grace. Defects of form and 
gesture were forgotten in the excellence of his matter and his 
genial pleasantry ; and while he could lay no claim to eloquence, 
@ familiar line will admirably explain his potency in debate— 
“ Behold how plain a tale shall put thee down!” 

Frederick, Lord North, eldest son of the Earl of Guildford, was 
born in 1733. After being educated at Eton and Oxford, he pro- 
ceeded to the Continent, where he remained for three years. Un- 
like many clever men, he never lost his classical attainments, and 
while he was abroad he made himself master in addition of French, 
German, and Italian. When he came of age he was returned to 
Parliament for the family borough of Banbury; and in 1759, he 
was named a Lord of the Treasury through the influence of his 
kinsman, the Duke of Newcastle. As at this time he was twenty- 
six years of age, he cannot be said to have been a precocious 
politician like Pitt. North retired from office at the formation of 
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the first Rockingham Administration, but in 1766 he was ap- 
pointed by Lord Chatham Joint Paymaster of the Forces, and, in 
the year following, succeeded the brilliant but erratic Charles 
Townshend as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He never sought 
honours or promotion, and yet both fell to his lot, and he became 
the best-beloved of all the Ministers of George III. At the same 
time he incurred no small share of unpopularity because of the 
responsibility he was compelled to assume in connection with the 
American War. 

In an interesting autobiographical speech delivered in 1769— 
which may be styled his apologia pro vité suéd—Lord North 
observed, “I do not dislike popularity, but it so happens that for 
the last seven years I have never given my vote for any one of 
the popular measures. In 17631 supported the Cider Tax ”— 
this tax was more fiercely denounced than Robert Lowe’s famous 
Match Tax—“and I afterwards opposed the repeal of that tax ; 
a vote of which I never repented. In 1765 I was for the 
American Stamp Act; and when, in the following year a bill was 
brought in for the repeal of that Act I directly opposed it, for I 
saw the danger of repeal. And when again in 1767 it was 
thought necessary to relieve the people by reducing the land tax 
to the amount of half a million, I was against that measure also. 
Then appeared on the public stage that strange phenomenon of 
popularity, Mr. Wilkes. I was the first to move his expulsion in 
1764. Every subsequent proceeding against that man I have 

Supported ; and I will again vote for his expulsion if he again 
attempts to take his seat in this House. In all my memory, 
therefore, I do not recollect a single popular measure I ever voted 
for ; no, not even the Nullum Tempus Bill”—a measure to secure 
the property of a subject at any time after sixty years’ possession 
from any dormant pretension of the Crown—“ nor the declaration 
of law in the case of General Warrants. I state this to prove 
that I am not an ambitious man. Men may be popular without 
being ambitious, but there is rarely an ambitious man who does 
not try to be popular.” What would be thought at the present 
day of any leading statesman who made it his special boast that 
he had never supported a popular measure! 

It is a curious thing that although Lord North was not a man 
of genius, and suffered from many physical defects—including 
extreme near-sightedness—he had yet such intellectual gifts, 
combined with high character and unfailing courage, that he was 
able to stand firm for years against the efforts of Fox and Burke, 
of Dunning and Savile, and, last but not least, the younger Pitt, 
His cheerful temper was never ruffled, and while his opponents 
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lashed themselves into frenzy and indignation, he calmly sur- 
veyed them as Parliamentary curiosities. When he did reply to 
his antagonists, it was always with unfailing good humour. On 
one occasion, for example, when interposing in a quarrel, he 
observed that there was often far too much readiness to take 
offence. “That is not my own case,” he added. “This very 
evening, one member who spoke of me described me as ‘ that 
thing called a Minister.’ Well, to he sure,” continued Lord 
North, here patting his ample sides, “I am an unwieldy thing; 
the hon. member therefore, when he called me ‘ a thing,’ said what 
was true, and I could not be angry with him. But when he 
added, ‘that thing called a Minister,’ he called me that thing 
which of all things he himself wished most to be, and therefore I 
took it as a compliment.” 

So amiable likewise was Lord North in private life that his 
daughter recorded it as an extraordinary circumstance that there 
was only one person who ever made him angry. This was one of 
his servants, a drunken, stupid groom, who was distinguished by 
the children as “ the man that puts papa in a passion.” Yet this 
irritating individual was never dismissed, but died in the service 
of his indulgent master. As a Minister, Lord North was con- 
scientious and upright, but in dealing with such a formidable 
crisis as the American revolt he lacked resolution and firmness. 
He also too frequently yielded his own deliberate judgment to the 
persuasion of the king and his friends. His daughter described 
his weakness as “the want of power to resist the influence of 
those he loved.” The consequence was that on some important 
questions of public policy his public speeches defended the very 
course which his private letters condemned. Nevertheless, 
Chatham certainly exaggerated the facts when he attacked him 
repeatedly as the mere tool of Lord Bute. 

There is no doubt that the act which bound Lord North in close 
friendship with the king, was his willingness to take office as 
Prime Minister in 1770, when the Duke of Grafton left his 
Sovereign in the lurch ; George III. never forgot this service, for 
the exigency was great. The American colonists were in a state 
of seething discontent, and the Wilkes case was absorbing public 
attention at home. Then came the Royal Marriage Act, which 
North carried through in spite of great opposition. Fox, one of 
the bosom friends of the Prince of Wales, had resigned his office 
in the Government in order to be at liberty to oppose this Act. 
The Act allowed no descendants of George II. to make a legal 
marriage without the consent of the reigning Sovereign, unless 
they were twenty-five years of age, had given twelve months’ 
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notice to the Privy Council, and the marriage had not been 
petitioned against by Parliament. Lord North also carried an 
important Act for the Regulation of India. This measure es- 
tablished a Supreme Court, with Elijah Impey as chief judge. 
It made the Governor of Bengal, Warren Hastings, practically 
Governor-General of India by giving him certain powers of con- 
trol over the President and Council of each of the other Provinces, 
and it constituted a new council of five, consisting of Barwell, 
Clavering, Monson, Francis, and the Governor-General. The 
twenty-four directors elected by the proprietors of India stock 
were to appoint the Governor-General. 

Fox joined Lord North’s ministry again after the Royal 
Marriage Act had been disposed of; but the King had such an 
aversion towards him that he made Fox’s independence in 
Parliament a ground for getting rid of him. Such was the 
Royal indignation that on the 24th of February, 1774, Fox—who 
was a Lord of the Treasury—received a letter from the Premier 
couched in the following laconic yet humorous terms—“ Sir, His 
Majesty has thought proper to order a new commission of the 
Treasury to be made out, in which I do not perceive your name.” 
About two months after Fox’s dismissal, Colonel Luttrell moved, 
in the House of Commons—in connection with the Wilkes case— 
that the sheriffs of Middlesex should be called to answer at the 
bar for their conduct in summoning Wilkes instead of himself to 
serve in Parliament. After a lengthened pause, Fox rose and 
said that Colonel Luttrell should not want a second; and he 
proceeded to pour out a torrent of invective against Lord 
North for his pusillanimity, and for what he called his impudent 
and shameless silence. Lord North, with much readiness and 
humour, replied that he had never before heard of “impudent 
silence”; that he had, indeed, “seen gentlemen on their legs 
whose shameless impudence had shocked all mankind.” It was 
at the commencement of this same session, when the address was 
being discussed, that Mr. Prescott, a very rich banker, complained 
of the late regulation of the gold coin, by which, he said, there 
was not a banker in England who had not lost £500. Lord 
North laughed, and made the House laugh at the banker, by 
saying he was glad the loss had fallen on those who were the 
best able to bear it. 

While he held office, Lord North was frequently compelled to 
fight with greatly reduced majorities. Though the voice of the 
people of England had first been raised against the colonists in 
the American struggle, it soon veered round and became loud 
against the Government. The news of every fresh blunder and 
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disaster only made the storm of public indignation rage more and 
more violently. Yet the veteran Minister persevered in main- 
taining the conflict, “ and was only driven from the helm after he 
had fought triumphantly for six years against the greater part 
of the Whig chiefs, and desperately for two more against the 
whole of the body,” powerfully reinforced by Pitt. ‘“ His tactics 
were greatly admired as well as his gallantry,” remarks Lord 
Brougham in his Statesmen of the Reign of George III. “ Nothing 
perhaps in this way ever showed both skill and boldness more 
than his unxpeectedly granting a committee for inquiring into the 
state of the nation—supposed in parliamentary procedure to be 
a vote of distrust in the Ministry; for when, to a long and 
powerful speech introducing that proposition, he contented 
himself with making an able and complete reply, and then 
suddenly professed his full readiness to meet the question in 
detail by going at once into the committee, the enemy were 
taken altogether unprepared, and the whole affair evaporated 
in smoke.” 

In 1774 the petition of Massachusetts for the removal of its 
Governor was rejected by the Government; and the American 
delegate to England, Benjamin Franklin, was insulted by 
Wedderburn at a meeting of the Privy Council. Great Britain 
eventually paid dearly for this insult. The breach with the 
colonies having become pronounced, it fell to the lot of Lord 
North to introduce in the House of Commons two stringent and 
unpalatable measures. The first of these—the Boston Port Act 
—closed the port of Boston; but power was reserved to the King 
in Council, when peace and order had been established, and fall 
compensation made to the East India Company for the value of 
the teas destroyed, to replace the trade of the town as it stood at 
first. The Premier based his action mainly on the many scenes 
of turbulence—the tarrings and the featherings, the riotings and 
burnings—which ever since the passing of the Stamp Act had 
distinguished the town of Boston far beyond any other town in 
America. This bill of pains and penalties was passed through all 
its stages in a fortnight, and it was succeeded by the Massa- 
chusetts Government Bill—a measure which annulled the popular 
constitution of the province. This measure was undoubtedly a 
very unwise one, for only in a time of supreme peril ought a 
Royal Charter to be suppressed. Considering the critical 
position of affairs, it would have been much better to bear any 
amount of inconvenience from the defects of the existing fabric, 
rather than to decree its overthrow. 

It was Lord North’s fate at this juncture to initiate many 
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measures which were either ill-timed or distasteful. Among 
them was one dealing with the Civil List. Expenses in the 
Royal Household had swollen enormously ; yet, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the Opposition, the House of Commons not only 
agreed to discharge arrears amounting to upwards of £600,000, 
but, with the view of guarding against such arrears for the future, 
to grant to the Crown, by Bill, a further yearly sum of £100,000. 
The Speaker himself, Sir Fletcher Norton, attacked this Bill 
“For the better support of the Royal Household” when it was 
his duty to present the measure to the King, seated on the throne 
and surrounded by the officers of State. “Sir,” said Mr. Speaker, 
in pursuance of his privilege of addressing the Sovereign, “in a 
time of public distress, full of difficulty and danger, their con- 
stituents labouring under burdens almost too heavy to be borne, 
your faithful Commons postponed all other business, and, with as 
much dispatch as the nature of their proceedings would admit, 
have not only granted to Your Majesty a large present supply, 
but also a very great additional revenue—great beyond example— 
great beyond Your Majesty’s highest wants!” This speech 
caused prodigious excitement, and gave North’s enemies abundant 
cause to blaspheme. When the speech came to be printed, the 
last word, “ wants,” was altered to “expenses.” Another measure, 
also unpopular to the Opposition, was carried—a Bill for the 
partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. This Act 
empowered His Majesty to secure and detain persons charged 
with or suspected of the crime of high treason committed in 
North America or on the high seas, or the crime of piracy. 
Dunning, Wilkes, and Fox inveighed against the measure in vain. 
“Who knows,” exclaimed the great Whig leader, “but the 
Ministers, in the fulness of their malice, may take it into their 
heads that I have served on Long Island under General 
Washington? What would it avail me in such an event to 
plead an alibi—to assure my old friends that I was during the 
whole of the autumn American campaign in England—that I was 
never in America, nor on any other sea but between Dover and 
Calais?” So things went on, the rupture between England and 
the American colonies becoming at last complete. 

One of Lord North’s most persistent antagonists was Colonel 
Barré, with whom he had many passages of arms in the House 
of Commons. Isaac Barré had served in Flanders and Canada, 
and was severely wounded at the heights of Abraham. In 1761 
he was elected for Lord Shelburne’s vacated seat of Chipping- 
Wycombe. He was appointed by Bute Adjutant-General to the 
British Forces, and afterwards Governor of Stirling Castle. For 
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voting in opposition to the Grenville Ministry on the Wilkes case, 
he was summarily dismissed from his military appointments and 
reduced to half-pay. He received a minor appointment in Lord 
Rockingham’s first Ministry, but retired with Lord Shelburne in 
1768 in consequence of differences with the Duke of Grafton, 
whom he forthwith attacked in Parliament. An attempt has 
been made to identify Barré with Junius. During the whole of 
Lord North’s administration Barré was out of office, and he 
attacked the Government with great asperity. 

While the American War was in progress, Lord North, at a 
City banquet, announced the receipt of intelligence of an 
important advantage gained over the “rebels.” Fox and Barré, 
who were present, took him to task for applying such language to 
“our fellow-subjects in America”; whereupon North, with that 
inimitable talent for good-humoured raillery which distinguished 
him, exclaimed, “ Well, then, to please you, I will call them the 
gentlemen in opposition on the other side of the water.” On one 
occasion in Parliament, when Barré brought forward a motion on 
the British Navy, Lord North said to a friend of his who was 
sitting next to him in the House, “ We shall have a tedious speech 
from Barré to-night. I dare say he will give us our naval history 
from the beginning, not forgetting Sir Francis Drake and the 
Armada. All this is nothing to me, so let me sleep on, and wake 
me when we come near our own times.” His friend at length 
roused him, when Lord North exclaimed: ‘‘ Where are we?” 
“ At the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” “Oh, my dear friend,” 
he replied, “you have woke me a century too soon!” In the 
session of 1782, Fox rose to taunt Lord North with delay in 
bringing forward his Budget for the year. Being answered that 
the business was fixed for the 25th of February, Colonel Barré 
next censured the Minister for bringing it forward at all. An 
angry scene ensued. Barré, besides calling Lord North “the 
scourge of his country,” applied to his conduct the epithets of 
“indecent and scandalous.” Upon this Lord North, for almost 
the only time in his life, lost his temper, and said he “had been 
used from that quarter to language so uncivil, so brutal, so 
insolent——” At these words the House fell into a still worse 
uproar, and Mr. T. Townshend called upon Lord North to 
apologise. Lord North said he was ready to ask pardon of the 
House, but not of Barré. However, at the end of a tumult of 
three hours, he consented to ask pardon even of Barré. 

It is a curious coincidence that not only were the closing days 
of Colonel Barré, like those of his adversary, Lord North, darkened 
by blindness, but that both died the same year, 1792. 
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Fox, in an admirable speech delivered in 1778, attacked Lord 
North for having called himself an unfortunate Minister, whereas 
the real fact was that all the disgraces had happened by 
ignorance, blunders, and misconduct, not by misfortune. Lord 
North answered with his usual humour, and, as Fox had accused 
him of idleness and listening to flatterers, he observed that he 
passed a great deal of time in that House, where he could not be 
idle, and it was plain he was not flattered. On the day before 
Parliament met after the holidays, Lord North was asked whether 
the Army had good quarters at Philadelphia; to which he 
replied: “So good that I wish I was to pass the next three 
months there ””—meaning rather than in the House of Commons. 
In the debate on an Address to the King in 1777, Lord George 
Germaine was severely attacked by Fox for his conduct in the 
American War, the speaker calling him an ill-omened and inaus- 
picious character. Horace Walpole states that Lord North hand- 
somely defended Lord George, and owned he had invited him into 
the Administration. He said he was glad Fox had adandoned him, 
an old hulk, to attack a man-of-war ; but afterwards he somewhat 
discounted the compliment to Lord George, for, on Fox coming 
up to the Treasury Bench, Lord North, who was thought not to 
love Lord George, said in his hearing, “Charles, 1 am glad you 
did not fall on me to-day, for you was in full feather.” When 
the Parliamentary Reform question came up in 1780, the 
prevailing idea was to diminish the representation of the 
boroughs and increase that of the counties; or, at all events, to 
add one hundred seats to the representation of the counties, by 
way, as it were, of diluting the noxious ingredients. Lord 
Chatham highly approved of this remedy; but Lord North, with 
characteristic pleasantry, said: “Some ask, with Lear, for a 
hundred knights, and some, with Goneril, for fifty; but I say, 
with Regan, what need of one?” 

Among other anecdotes, it is related that once, when speaking 
in the House, Lord North was interrupted by the barking of a 
dog which had crept in. He turned round, and archly said, 
“Mr. Speaker, I am interrupted by a new member.” The dog was 
driven out, but got in again and recommenced barking, when the 
Premier, in his dry way, added, ‘Spoke once.” Horace Walpole 
records that when the Duke of Newcastle went to Lord North at 
Bushey Park to lament the miscarriage at Charleston, and to 
inquire into his cousin Clinton’s behaviour, the Prime Minister 
treated the affair with his usual indifference and jollity. The 
Duke expressed his astonishment at this. “Faith, my lord 
Duke,” replied Lord North, “if fretting would make me thin, I 
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would be as sorry as your Grace; but since it will not have that 
effect, I bear it as well as I can.” 

George III. showed his sense of Lord North’s services, by 
appointing him, in 1778, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
Besides the possession of Walmer Castle, there was attached to 
that office at the time an annual salary of £5000. Consequently, 
the official emoluments of Lord North, as First Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Warden, 
exceeded, for a time, £12,000 a year. Earl Stanhope observes 
upon this, that “it might, perhaps, have been more thoroughly 
consistent with his amiable and upright character had he, at so 
difficult a crisis, and while kept in office in his own despite, 
refrained from so great remuneration.” There was already in the 
House of Commons a strong distaste to large official profits. A 
motion was made by a Mr. Gilbert to lay a tax of no less than 
one-fourth on the incomes of placemen and pensioners. It was 
actually carried in Committee by a majority of eighteen, and only 
lost on the Report by six votes. Soa Bill, introduced by Sir Philip 
Jennings Clerke, to exclude contractors from the House of 
Commons unless their contracts were obtained by a public bidding, 
was very nearly carried. As Sir Philip said :—It is impossible 
not to perceive that giving these contracts to members is an 
arrant job, and creates a dangerous influence in this House; for 
the more money is raised on the public, the greater is the profit 
to these gentlemen.” The fanatical Lord George Gordon attacked 
and abused the Premier himself: ‘‘ The noble lord in the blue riband 
(Lord North) is himself the greatest of all contractors ; he is a 
contractor for men, a contractor for your flock, Mr. Speaker, 
contractor for the representatives of the people! Oh, let that 
noble lord ‘ turn from his wickedness, and live!’ ” 

American affairs resulted in divisions in Lord North’s Ministry 
in 1779. Lord Gower and Lord Weymouth, disapproving the 
continued warfare, and desiring a coalition with some members of 
the other party, resigned their offices. The secession of Lord 
Gower especially was a heavy loss. Lord North, in a letter to the 
King, declared that he had done his utmost to dissuade his noble 
colleague from his purpose. But the Prime Minister added the 
following remarkable words :—“ In the argument, Lord North had 
certainly one disadvantage, which is that he holds in his heart, 
and has held for three years past, the same opinion with Lord 
Gower!” 

When Burke brought forward his famous scheme of Economical 
Reform, North opposed the motion, but paid this tribute to the 
eloquence of the mover :—“One of the ablest speeches I have 
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ever heard; a speech such as no other member could have 
made.” 

An attack was made during the same session on the Pension 
list. Sir George Savile, who was supported by Fox, moved that 
the names at least of the holders of all pensions for life, or patent 
places, should be laid before the House. Lord North strenuously 
resisted the proposal. ‘To expose,” urged the Minister, “ the 
necessities of ancient and noble families to the prying eye of 
malignant curiosity—to hold up the man who has a pension to 
the envy and detraction of him who hates him because he has none 
—to prepare a feast for party writers, and furnish materials for 
magazines and newspapers which would magnify and misrepresent 
every circumstance, these are the bad effects; but I know of no 
good ones that could result from such indiscriminate exposure, 
since the Civil List money was granted freely, and without 
restriction or control, to the person of the King.” The Premier 
moved on amendment limiting the motion to all pensions “ payable 
at the Exchequer,” so as to exempt those depending solely upon 
the Civil List; yet so strong was the opposition that he only 
carried the day by a majority of two votes. 

The influence of the Sovereign in political affairs had become 
so paramount, that Dunning brought forward his celebrated 
resolution to the effect—“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” Lord North was as usual personally 
attacked during the debate, and in his reply he spoke with his 
usual talent, but scarcely with his usual urbanity. He reminded 
the House that he had never insinuated that his abilities were 
equal to his post, and had constantly declared hinself ready to 
resign it; but still, he said, he had maintained himself, in spite 
of the exertions of those who had formerly contended against the 
rights of the people, and who were now pursuing measures likely 
to overturn the constitution. The motion had the support of the 
Speaker, however, and most of the influential men in the House, 
and it was carried against the Government by a majority of 
18, the numbers being 233 and 215. The existing Parliament 
was in a moribund condition, but this division decidedly demon- 
strated the waning popularity of the Ministry. During the 
Gordon riots, and while the Houses of Parliament were sitting, 
a portion of the mob attacked the official residence of Lord North 
in Downing Street, and it was only saved from destruction by the 
timely appearance of a party of soldiers. 

That Lord North was not always cool and impassioned is proved 
by the way in which he received the disastrous news of the capitula- 
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tion at Yorktown. The English army under Lord Cornwallis, 
had won the battle of Guildford, but shortly afterwards was obliged 
to surrender at Yorktown. This was practically a collapse of the 
English cause. Intelligence of the untoward event reached Lon- 
don about noon on the 25th of November, 1781. Lord George 
Germaine, who first received it as Secretary of State, hastened to 
impart it in person to the Prime Minister, and by letter to the 
King. Sir N. Wraxall, who dined with Lord George that very 
day, asked him how Lord North took the communication. “As he 
would have taken a cannon-ball in his breast,” replied Lord 
George. ‘‘ He opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced up 
and down the room for a few minutes, ‘Oh God, it is all over!’ 
words which he repeated many times under the deepest agitation 
and distress.” George III. bore the blow with more fortitude, or 
rather stubbornness. Failing to see, as North did, that there 
could be no recovery from such a disaster, he wrote a note in which, 
while he expressed his deep concern, he also reiterated his stern 
resolution to proceed. But the struggle was not to last much 
longer. 

In the House of Commons, however, North preserved a bold 
front. He was furiously attacked by Fox, who would not say that 
Ministers were paid by France; “it was not possible for him to 
prove the fact; but he would venture to say that they deserved 
to be so paid.” This philippic drew from Lord North a spirited 
reply. He referred with just disdain to the charge of personal 
corruption, and spoke of Lord Cornwallis’s capitulation with re- 
covered firmness. “‘ A melancholy disaster,” he said, “ has occurred 
in Virginia; but are we, therefore, to lie down and die? No, it 
ought rather to rouse us into action ; it ought to impel, to urge, to 
animate, for by bold and united exertions everything may be saved ; 
by dejection and despair everything must be lost. The right 
honourable gentleman had threatened him with impeachment and 
the scaffold, but that would not deter him from striving to pre- 
serve the rights and legislative authority of Parliament.” Upon 
this, Burke rose and poured forth a torrent of impassioned 
eloquence. The words of Lord North, he said, froze his blood, and 
harrowed up his soul. ‘Good God! Mr. Speaker,” he exclaimed, 
“are we yet to be told of the rights for which we went to war? the 
excellent rights! Oh, valuable rights! Valuable you should be, 
for we have paid dear at parting with you. Oh, valuable rights, 
that have cost England thirteen provinces, four islands, 100,000 
men, and more than seventy millions of money! Oh, wonderful 
rights, that have lost Great Britain her empire on the ocean—her 
boasted grand and substantial superiority, which made the world 
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bend before her! Oh, wonderful rights, that are likely to take from 
us all that yet remains!” The government secured a majority, but 
hostile motions continued to tread upon each other’s heels, so that 
the Ministry gradually lost strength. 

Towards the close of 1781, Lord North issued a loan of 
£12,000,000, to defray the cost of the American War, by which 
supporters of the Ministry made large sums of money. The 
“twelve millions were also borrowed upon terms so advantageous 
to the lenders, that the price of the new stock rose at market from 
nine to eleven per cent. above par.” The opposition brought 
charges to the effect that the Premier had reduced the country to 
the verge of bankruptcy, that he had made a corrupt bargain, 
that from the public revenue he reserved douceurs for contractors, 
placemen, and members of Parliament. Early in 1782, several 
motions were made deprecating the further continuance of the 
War, and at length on the 4th of March, General Conway moved 
an Address to the Sovereign, declaring that the House would 
consider as enemies to the King and country, all those who should 
advise the further prosecution of the War in North America. 
Lord North declared the motion unnecessary, but did not venture 
to divide the House against it, and the Address was passed. Lord 
John Cavendish next brought forward a string of resolutions, 
ascribing all our losses to want of foresight and ability in 
Ministers; but there was a majority of ten against the motion. 
The debate was remarkable for a personal declaration made by 
the youthful William Pitt. ‘For myself,” he said, “I cannot 
expect to take any share in a new administration ; and were my 
doing so more within my reach, I never would accept a subor- 
dinate situation.” This was “a large order” from a stripling 
of twenty-three, but events and the speaker’s genius combined 
justified the lofty language. 

Yet a worse attack on the Administration succeeded, and one 
initiated by Sir John Rous, ‘a Tory on principle,” and hitherto a 
firm supporter of Lord North. He moved a direct vote of no 
confidence, and it was only defeated by nine votes; another 
significant fact being that the majority was largely derived from 
merely nomination seats. A real crisis was not long delayed. 
Notice was given that on the 20th of March, the Vote of 
Censure would be introduced by Lord Surrey in a different shape. 
Meantime, fruitless negotiations were entered into with Lord 
Rockingham on the question of forming a Ministry. Lord Russell 
has left us in his ‘ Life of Fox’ a vivid picture of what followed. 
When the momentous day, the 20th of March, arrived, the House 
was remarkably crowded, and curiosity was on tiptoe to learn the 
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event. Lord North had resigned during the day, and, eager to 
make the fact known, had hastened down to the House of Commons 
in Court dress. Before Lord Surrey began, Lord North rose, and 
said he had some information to give to the House, which might 
make any further proceedings in the motion unnecessary, and 
might require an adjournment. Upon this there was great 


confusion, many members calling out, ‘“‘ Noadjournment!” Some, 
“Lord Surrey! Lord Surrey!” and some, “ Lord North! Lord 
North!” In the confusion, Fox rose and moved, “ That Lord 


Surrey be now heard;” upon which Lord North, with great 
quickness, said, “ And I rise to speak to that motion.” Lord North 
then said he could assure the House, with authority, that the 
present Administration was no more, and that his Majesty had 
come to the full determination of changing his Ministers. Next, 
in some farewell sentences, he proceeded, with excellent taste and 
temper, to thank the House for the kindness and indulgence shown 
him during so long a course of years, and in so many trying situa- 
tions. 

“Lord North had borne his elevation with modesty ; he showed 
equanimity in his fall.” A trivial incident evinced his natural 
good humour. On the evening when he announced his resigna- 
tion to the House of Commons, snow was falling, and it was bitterly 
cold. As he was passing through the great-coat room of the 
House of Commons to his carriage, many members, chiefly his 
opponents, crowded the passage. When the carriage was an- 
nounced, he put one or two of his friends into it, and then, making 
a bow to his opponents, said, “ Good-night, gentlemen ; it is the 
first time I have known the advantage of being in the secret.” 
Mr. Adam, who related this anecdote, observes in his memoranda, 
“* No man ever showed more calmness, cheerfulness, and serenity. 
The temper of his whole family was the same. I dined with him 
that day, and was witness to it.” 

As Lord North has been frequently saddled by writers with the 
whole responsibility for the American War, it is well to note the 
defensive power he exhibited when once attacked on this question. 
Having been violently attacked by Sir Richard Hill, for his 
conduct of the War, Lord North said in reply that, far from 
deprecating agitation of the subject, he demanded it. He denied 
that he had caused the calamities of the War, and called on his 
accusers to bring forward a circumstantial charge againsthim. “I 
found,” said he, “the American War when I became Minister. I 
did not create it. On the contrary, it was the War of the country, 
the Parliament, and the people. But if the gentlemen opposite 
think otherwise, let them come forward and accuse me. I shall 
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not shrink; I am ready to meet and to repel their charge. Nay, I 
demand it as a matter of justice. There can exist no reason now 
for withholding it. I am wholly unprotected. The Minister of 
this day has a House of Commons to accuse me, a House of Peers 
totry me. He isa master of all the written evidence that can 
exist against me. And as to parole testimony,” fixing his eyes 
upon Dundas, “almost all these individuals who were my con- 
fidential friends, in whom I reposed my secrets, are now his 
friends. Yet I court the inquiry. But if, when thus called upon, 
they do not grant it, I must insist that they do not henceforward 
argue upon the charge as if it were proved.” 

Lord North’s Administration lasted for twelve years—years 
most important in English history, and it has been pointed out 
as strange, that during that period so many harsh and vigorous 
measures should have proceeded from the most gentle and good- 
humoured of Prime Ministers. Looking back upon this time, Lord 
Stanhope admirably remarks, that “on viewing the two principal 
parties then in conflict, Lord North’s and Lord Rockingham’s, 
we can scarcely call either generous and large-minded in every 
point ; and so far as regards both men and measures, Lord North’s 
party had some narrow views of national policy, but it freely 
welcomed to its high places, high ability, however unconnected. 
Lord Rockingham’s, on the contrary, was more liberal in its 
political opinions, but as to men of genius, if low-born it would 
receive them only as its servants and retainers; it almost avowedly 
regarded power as an heirloom in certain houses.” 

When Lord Rockingham succeeded in forming his Cabinet, after 
North’s fall, it was found to contain five Rockinghams and five 
Shelburnes, while, as if to hold the balance between these equal 
numbers, there was a high-Tory Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, who 
retained the Great Seal! This arrangement caused much surprise, 
and the notion that the King’s pleasure had been consulted in 
most of the appointments was made the subject of one of Lord 
North’s good-humoured jests. “I was abused,” he said, “for 
lying Gazettes, but there are more lies in this one than in all mine. 
‘Yesterday His Majesty was pleased to appoint the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Mr. Charles Fox, and the Duke of Richmond,’ ” etc., 
etc. 

There is one extraordinary thing about Fox to be noticed. 
When the coalition Government of the Duke of Portland was 
formed in 1783, he accepted the post of Foreign Secretary, and 
thus became the colleague of Lord North, who was Home 
Secretary in the same Administration. Yet only twelve months 
before, Fox had thus spoken of North and his colleagues in one 
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of the most scathing of his speeches—“ From the moment when I 
shall make any terms with one of them, I will rest satisfied to be 
called the most infamous of mankind. I could not, for an instant, 
think of a coalition with men who, in every public and private 
transaction as Ministers, had shown themselves void of every 
principle of honour and honesty. In the hands of such men I 
would not trust my honour, even for a minute!” Such incidents 
as this show the folly of politicians registering vows of eternal 
hostility against their opponents. 

Lord Russell gives some amusing examples of North’s wit and 
readiness, which proved of such admirable service to him, when the 
invectives of his opponents would have discomfited a more serious 
Minister. He often indulged in real or seeming slumber. An 
opponent in the midst of an invective exclaimed, “ Even now, in 
the midst of these perils, the noble lord is asleep.” “I wish to 
God I was,” rejoined Lord North. Alderman Sawbridge, having 
accompanied the presentation of a petition from Billingsgate with 
accusations of more than ordinary virulence, Lord North began 
his reply in the following terms: “I cannot deny that the hon. 
alderman speaks not only the sentiments, but the very language 
of his constituents.” 

A few other sayings have been handed down to us, but, as might 
be expected (says Brougham), they are “rather things which he 
had chanced to coat over with some sarcasm or epigram that 
tended to preserve them; they consequently are far from giving 
an idea of his habitual pleasantry, and the gaiety of thought 
which generally pervaded his speeches.” Thus, when a vehement 
declaimer, calling aloud for his head, turned and perceived his 
victim unconsciously indulging in a soft slumber, and, becoming 
still more exasperated, denounced the Minister as capable of 
sleeping while he ruined his country, the Premier only com- 
plained how cruel it was to be denied a solace, which other 
criminals so often enjoyed, that of having a night’s rest before 
their execution. When surprised in a like indulgence during the 
performance of a very inferior artist, who, however, showed equal 
indignation at so ill-timed a recreation, he contented himself 
with observing how hard it was that he should be grudged so very 
natural a release from considerable suffering ; but, as if recollect- 
ing himself, added that it was somewhat unjust in the gentleman 
to complain of him for taking the remedy which he had himself 
been considerate enough to administer. The same fun and 
drollery did not fail him when in opposition. Everyone has heard 
of the speech which, if it failed to injure the object of its attack, 
was very effectual in fixing a name on its honest and muct- 
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respected author. On Mr. Martin’s proposal to have a starling 
placed near the chair, and taught to repeat the cry of “ Infamous 
Coalition!” Lord North coolly suggested that, as long as the 
worthy member was preserved to them, it would be a needless 
waste of the public money, since the starling might well perform 
his office by deputy. “I submit that this House is in possession 
of a Martin who will serve the purpose quite as well.” 

Lord North died on the 5th of August, 1792, just when there 
began to bea revulsion of feeling among ardent friends of liberty, 
like Edmund Burke, in consequence of the excesses of the French 
Revolution. In many respects, North was like a later Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston. Both had humour, both were good- 
natured, and both rather inclined to a policy of laissez fuire. 
But when Palmerston’s blood was roused by Foreign Powers, he 
showed himself capable of an energy and a decision which were 
altogether lacking in Lord North. In “ piping times of peace” 
North would have made an ideal Minister; but in such a crisis 
as the American War he had not the courage to withstand the 
wrong-headedness of George III., though his clear intellect some- 
times condemned his own actions. Still, there is something 
eminently likeable in the man, and if more of our statesmen 
emulated his pleasant tact and urbanity, we might be spared 
many of the asperities which too often disfigure modern political 
life, 
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Comton. 


As we set our alien feet 
In the track of man and wheel, 
Where the squalid Roman street 
Gibes St. Peter’s marble heel ; 


Then a sudden voice I heard, 
Calling down, methought, to me,— 
It was somebody’s pet bird, 
Hung up high as I could see. 


On the dark house the canary 
Glancing golden on the grey, 

Leaping in its prison airy, 
Danced and flickered like a ray. 


All the Roman street-noise mingled ; 
Hawkers cried, and beggars craved, 

Roman wine-carts ran and jingled, 
Stormy Roman women raved. 


Louder, sweeter, shrill’d the bird— 
Seemed to pelt us with his song; 

Hearing what no other heard, 
Stood I in the roaring throng. 


As I stood there, as I listened, 
Vanished Roman street and Rome; 

Gentle English sunshine glistened 
In the place that was my home. 


Sick-room where the sun could shine, 
Where one day a keepsake came 
From a poet friend of mine, 
And I gave his gift his name. 
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TOMTOM. 


Pretty Tomtom! Golden toy! 
On my greyness how he gleamed! 
How he piped his frantic joy, 
Bodied rapture that he seemed! 


Tomtom in his gilt dome swinging, 
Kept his mistress kind and gay ; 
And when last I heard him singing, 

It was on my marriage day. 


Seemed a fairy shoe flung after, 
As he sang me down the stair ; 

And a heartening fairy laughter 
Followed in the August air— 


“ Dammi qualche piccola cosa, 
Vostro povero ’stropiato.” 
“ Eh, diavolo, S’ora Rosa!” 
“ Mammole,* & buon mercato!” 


All the Roman street-noise mingled ; 
Hawkers cried, and beggars craved, 

Roman wine-carts ran and jingled, 
Stormy Roman women raved. 


Back came Roman street and Rome, 
Priest, and peasant from his mountains: 
In its purple, lo, the Dome! 
Lo, the colonnades and fountains! 


When I measured with your meters, 
O my heart that made these rhymes, 
Tomtom’s dome outsoared St. Peter’s, 
Holier a thousand times 


Mary BrotHerton. 


* Bunches of violets hawked in the street. 
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Sdle fours in Perigord. 


Ir is August, and I have entered into possession of a small house 
beside the Dordogne at Beynac, a village partly crouching beneath 
a very high rock, and partly built upon its terraces or ledges up 
to the inner wall of a feudal castle that was much modified and 
re-fashioned in later ages under the pressure of two forces: time, 
that ruins, and the eternal striving of each generation to attain 
its own ideal of comfort and elegance. But the grand old keep 
still rears its rectangular mass behind and far above the later 
masonry, and when the evening sun shines upon it, the stones, 
no longer grey, wear again their bright colour of six or seven 
centuries ago. Presently, as the glow moves higher, the battle- 
ments and machicolations take a golden clearness that marks 
every detail against the blue depth of sky whose fire is fading 
and preparing to change into the calm splendour that mingles 
with the dusk. Between the base of the rock and the river is 
just space enough for a road, which is dazzlingly white now, and 
well powdered with dust; but in winter it not infrequently dis- 
appears under water. On the opposite shore, above a shelving 
beach of yellow pebbles and a broken line of osiers, stretch meadows 
that are intensely green in spring, and would be quickly so again 
if rain were to fall; but now they are very brown, and the long- 
tailed sheep that wander over them, tinkling their bells, like to 
keep near the Dordogne, where they can moisten their mouths 
from time to time, and thus help themselves to imagine that they 
are eating grass. Beyond the reach of meadow, almost at the foot 
of high wooded hills which mark the boundary of the valley on 
that side, is a modern chdteau; but the architect found his model 
for it in the past when castles were more picturesque than com- 
fortable. When the amber-tinted towers are seen through the 
haze of a summer morning against the background of wooded 
hill, one thinks that in just such a castle as this Tasso or Spenser 
would have put an enchantress, whose wiles, combined with the 
indolent influence of the valley, few pilgrim knights taking the 
eastward way to Roc-Amadour would have been able to resist. 

I found the valley so hot in this month of August that, having 
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reached Beynac, I felt no inclination to go any farther. I thought 
I would stop there until cooler weather came, and live meanwhile 
principally in the Dordogne. Several families from different parts 
of Périgord had already come here to spend a mildly exciting and 
not too costly river season, and there they were—fathers, mothers, 
sons and daughters splashing in the blue tepid water, with their 
clothes laid carefully in little heaps upon the pebbly beach or 
upon the brown grass by the osiers. Despising the shelter which 
in more fashionable watering-places is thought indispensable, they 
lazily undressed and dressed in the open air with an appreciation 
of sunshine and regardlessness of apparel that was almost lizard- 
like in its freedom from conventional restraint. I was charmed 
by the spectacle as I meditated upon the opposite bank. The 
more I meditated the better I liked the idea of tarrying in a spot 
where Arcadian simplicity of life was so unaffectedly cultivated. 
I resolved that I too would take a house at Beynac if there was 
one to be had, and that I would have what I term my “ family 
caravan ” brought up here from that part of France where I had 
last seen it. At the auberge—the only one in the place—I learnt 
that there was but a single house still vacant, and that it was not 
a very beautiful one. A young fisherman started off barefoot to 
fetch the owner from his village, four miles away. The country 
had to be scoured for him, so that it was long before he showed 
himself. 

While waiting I went out and amused the fish in the Dordogne 
by pointing a borrowed rod at them and tempting them with the 
fattest house-flies I could find, but as soon as they saw the bait 
they all turned their tails to it. My angling was a complete 
failure. And yet there were multitudes of fish swimming on the 
surface; the water seemed alive with them. I concluded that 
they were observing a solemn fast. 

At length the fisherman returned, looking very hot and dusty, 
and of course thirsty. He was accompanied by a hard-baked man 
of about sixty—a peasant apparently, but one who had put on his 
best clothes in view of an important bargain that was to be made. 
He had cunning little eyes, and a mouth that seemed to have 
acquired from many ancestors, and from the habits of a lifetime, 
a concentrated expression of rustic chicanery which told me that 
no business was to be done with him without a fight. He led the 
way to his house, which was on the road just above the river. I 
came to terms with him for a month, after the expected fight ; but 
it was not until he had gone away that I began to realise that I 
had not distinguished myself by my wisdom in this transaction. 
Even the villagers, who are not dainty in the matter of lodging, 
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described the house as a baraque. It gave me the same im- 
pression when I saw the inside of it, but I closed my eyes to its 
drawbacks because I had taken a fancy to Beynac, and this was 
the only furnished dwelling to be obtained there. I thought all 
the little drawbacks belonging to it, such as the rustic hearth to 
cook upon, pots with holes in them, rusty frying-pans, deficiency 
of crockery, and more than a sufficiency of fleas would be overcome 
somehow, as they had been elsewhere during my peregrinations 
in out-of-the-way districts, where the traveller who nurses his 
dignity, and has a proper regard for the comforts of life, never 
thinks of stopping. But things did not settle down this time 
quite so quickly as I had expected. After the arrival of the 
“caravan” I took to fishing—always with the same rod borrowed 
of the blacksmith-innkeeper—with a zeal that I had not known 
since I was a boy. I found that things settled down better when 
I was out of the way. But there was something that settled down 
only too rapidly. This was the kitchen floor. There was a bare 
rock at the back of the house over which a little runnel of water 
gently trickled. In the wet season it lost all modesty and made 
a lake that rose above the boards and tried to find an exit by the 
back of the chimney. This explained why the fire needed two 
days’ coaxing and blowing before it would burn, notwithstanding 
that our servant had been reared in the knowledge of such 
chimney-places and their humours. It also explained why some- 
body’s foot went through the floor in a fresh place two or three 
times aday. At the end of the first week one had to stride or 
jump over half-a-dozen chasms to get from one side to another. 
About the same time four or five of the lower stairs gave way from 
rottenness, so that it needed no little agility to reach the bedrooms. 
The old man had to come and mend his house, and because he 
had a guilty conscience he brought a basket of figs with him; but, 
instead of owning that the wood was rotten, he insinuated that it 
had been maliciously danced upon. 

But the heat was the worst tribulation. The house, with all 
its windows without persiennes—a detail I had quite overlooked— 
faced the south, so that during the hottest hours of the day the 
sun was full upon it, and the heat was over one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade. It was the most scorching August that 
had been known even in the South of France for years. The 
recollection of those burning hours in that shanty will be ever 
green. Nevertheless, the time spent at Beynac left some pleasant 
memories. The days were fiery, and, when the south wind blew, 
almost suffocating ; but when the sun went down into the west 
there usually came a beneficent change. During the few minutes 
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that the golden circle lay seemingly upon the edge of the world, 
a boat crossing the river appeared to glide over unfathomable 
depths of splendour ; then gradually over the fields of maize and 
tobacco, and where the yellow stubble of the corn long since 
reaped had been left, there spread the deep-toned lustre of evening 
—divinest light in Nature. As the brown dusk filled the -valley, 
and under the sombre walnut-trees the wayside cross became like 
the spectre of one, shrill voices of old women were heard calling 
the geese and turkeys that still lingered in the fields. The geese 
were often left to come home by themselves, after spending the 
day along the banks of the river. They belonged to various 
people, but, being eminently sociable birds, they started off 
together in flocks of fifty or more. Although there must have 
been causes of jealousy and rivalry among them, they never seemed 
to quarrel. They knew when it was time to go home by the 
failing light, and in the dusk I often met them marching along 
the road like a regiment of soldiers. As they reached houses to 
which some of them belonged, detachments would fall out and the 
others would go on. Every bird would return to the place which 
had for it the sweet associations of its gosling innocence. 

It is now night—the calm summer night without a moon, but 
spangled with stars. Among those which the Dordogne reflects 
and holds as if they were its own is the planet Mars, which 
gleams redly in the midst of a swarm of lesser yellow lights. The 
river here is broad and still: there is not ripple enough to make 
a beam tremble. If the stars in the water flash, it is because the 
rays are flashed from above. Just below the village there are 
rapids, and a faint murmur comes up from them, but it is borne 
under by the shrilling of the crickets that have climbed into the 
osiers and poplars all along by the water’s edge. Now and again 
there is a great splash in the middle of the stream, which makes 
one think that a fish large enough to swallow some unsuspecting 
Jonah of Périgord must be there in a playful mood; but this is 
merely the effect upon the imagination of a sudden noise breaking 
in upon the monotonous sounds of the night which are so much 
like silence. 

Lured by the freshness of the air and the serene glory of the 
starlit sky, I wander away down the valley to a spot where the 
river, all in turmoil, washes and wears away the flanks of rocks 
rising sheer from its bed like a wall. Looking back, I can see 
very distinctly the dark mass of the castle and the church by its 
side high above me against the sky, and every minute or so the 
lightning flash from a storm far away in the west brightens the 
sombre masonry and the rock beneath. 
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Centuries ago in this light, the rock, the fortress, and its church 
must have looked the same as now. An Englishman, who had 
campaigned with the Black Prince, standing where I am—the 
road was probably a mule track then—would have seen against 
the sky the very picture that sets me dreaming of the past. But 
the quietude of the summer night might have been disturbed by 
sounds that are not heard now. It is unlikely that so large a 
castle, containing so many men-at-arms and officials as must have 
been deemed necessary to its safety and dignity, should at this 
early hour have been wrapped in silence more complete than that 
of the valley. There would surely have been some people 
breathing the cool air on the platform of the keep besides the 
watchman, some soldiers pacing the chemin de ronde, although 
peaceful days may have returned to the unlucky land of Guyenne ; 
and the clamour of strong voices would have come down to the 
river. But now the castle is quiet as the rock that was beaten 
by the waves of a vanished sea, and those who still live in it are 
like the keepers of a cemetery. That donjon, whose dark form 
seems to stand amidst the stars, only serves to mark one of the 
many tombs of feudalism which rise above the smiling but 
capricious Dordogne like menhirs—monuments of older illusions 
—along the ocean-scalloped coast of Brittany. 

Animated as Beynac became late in the afternoon, when the 
little society, composed of extraneous particles, met in costumes 
that were airy, fantastic, elementary, anything but ceremonious, to 
exchange civilities in the water, life on the whole was so mildly 
exciting that when one day a small caravan, drawn by a donkey 
and preceded by a young man half hidden by a great straw hat 
and wildly beating a drum, entered the place, there was a great 
and tumultuous movement of the population. Everybody wanted 
to know what the donkey and the young man proposed to do at 
Beynac. On the caravan had beer painted “ Thédtre de la Gaité,” 
which threw light upon the object of the intruders. The donkey 
drew up in front of the inn, and the excited crowd waited with ill- 
contained impatience to see the company of players descend from 
the battered travelling trunk on wheels. At length a pretty 
little girl of about twelve, with large and lustrous brown eyes, 
came out of the box. She was the company. She was in the 
charge of her mother, who superintended the artistic arrange- 
ments, as well as the culinary and financial, but did not venture 
upon the stage. The young man looked after the donkey and the 
drum, and filled up his time by catching fish for the company 
and her mother. The stable of the awberge was hired for evening 
use as a salle de spectacle, and at one end a very diminutive 
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stage was set up by means of rough planks and old pieces of 
carpet. 

Everybody who could afford to spend a penny or twopence 
upon vanity and worldliness went to see the performance. It 
was quite a fashionable gathering. The best society were by 
common consent allowed to take the best seats—very hard benches ; 
the less ambitious crowded behind, with minds fully made up 
not to allow themselves to be carried by enthusiasm beyond the 
expenditure of two sous when the plate went round; while 
favoured children, who were not expected to pay anything, 
because they had nothing, climbed into the mangers, and packed 
themselves as close together as aphides on a rose-stalk. The 
stable had been carefully cleaned, but the horsey odour that 
belonged to it could not be swept out. This, with the bad venti- 
lation, and a temperature almost equal to the|hatching of eggs 
without hens, was a drawback ; but the audience was in no humour 
to be critical. A small handbell was rung, two pieces of old 
carpet were drawn back, and the little girl made her bow to the 
audience in a costume as near to that of Mignon as she and her 
mother could make it. She sang “ Connais-tu le pays o% fleurit 
Voranger ?” and other airs from the opera in a small, bird-like 
voice, unaccompanied by any music. For three hours the child 
sang, acted, and danced in the suffocating stable, lighted by two 
petroleum lamps. The next day I saw Mignon sitting on one of 
the shafts of the caravan and gnawing the “drumstick” of a 
fowl. The child-actress was the prop of her mother and the 
donkey ; her talent also kept the youth, who began to agitate the 
nerves of Beynac with his diabolical rataplan hours before each 
performance. 

One morning, soon after sunrise, the donkey, which had begun 
to think that this time it had really been pensioned off, was put 
into the shafts, and the caravan gradually disappeared upon the 
white road. Then the village became quite dull again; but it was 
roused from its torpor by the annual féte. This was the chief 
event of the year. The peasants came in from the scattered 
villages and from the isolated farms lying in the midst of the 
chestnut woods. All the women coifed themselves with their 
best kerchiefs, the heads of most of the young girls being 
resplendent with brilliant coloured silk. This coiffure resembles 
that of the Bordelaise, but it is not so small, nor is it folded so 
coquettishly. There was much love-making—sometimes ex- 
quisitely comic by its rustic naiveté—and there was a good deal 


of dancing to the maddening music of two screaming hurdy- 
gurdies. 
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At Beynac I made the acquaintance of a Frenchman, who, after 
angling for riches—a sport at which he lost much bait and 
eaught nothing—turned all his attention to the fish in the 
Dordogne. He resolved that he would run no more risk by 
casting his bread upon the wider waters, but that he would make 
the most of what remained to him by withdrawing to some river- 
side nook, where his love of the unconventional, and his taste for a 
free life in the open air could expand, emancipated from all 
servitude to society, including the necessity of keeping up what is 
called “an appearance.” 

What to my mind helps greatly to make France such a 
pleasant country to live in is the large amount of social liberty 
that one enjoys there. Except in great towns, and in those places 
which are thronged at certain seasons by cosmopolitan crowds, 
people can live as simply as they please, and they can wear any- 
thing, however cheap, or even shabby, without risk of being 
diminished on this account in the opinion of others. They are 
liked or disliked, respected or despised, as their conduct and 
dealings become known and judged. 

The Otter—this nickname had been given to my new acquaint- 
ance by those who were jealous of his fishing skill—when he was 
out in his boat never wore anything finer than corduroy trousers, 
a short blue jacket of the cotton material from which blouses are 
made, a straw-hat, and espadrilles, into which he put his bare feet. 
No heavier clothing is consistent with happiness in such a climate 
as that of the Dordogne valley during the summer months. 
When, by gliding over the transparent water, which revealed 
the pebbles at the bottom almost in the deepest places and the 
shoals of fish as they passed up and down the stream, the 
temptation to plunge became irresistible, the blue jacket and the 
other garments were thrown off in a few seconds, and the fish 
were startled by the descent of a black head and beard, followed 
by the rest of that human form which Carlyle has compared to a 
forked radish. 

Sometimes the Otter made nocturnal expeditions far up the 
channels of the little streams that fall into the Dordogne. Then 
he was after crayfish. The ordinary method of catching these 
crustacex, namely, with a piece of netting covering a small wire 
hoop, and baited with meat, had little charm for him. There was 
another, much more in keeping with his passion for movement. 
He would walk up the beds of the streams quite heedless of the 
water, holding in one hand a lantern, and having the other free 
to make a grab at every crayfish he might see scuttling out of 
harm’s way over the stones or sand. As he went slowly up the 
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narrow valleys, the gleam of his lantern through the osiers, the 
tall loose-strife and hemp-agrimony startled the owls, the hedge- 
hogs, and the weasles; but not the sound of water wailing in the 
darkness, nor the cries of disturbed animals, nor the weird black- 
ness of overhanging trees that hid the stars troubled his nerves. 
On he went, through water-meadows at the bottom of gloomy 
little gorges, and by the fringe of the forest, until he had 
wandered miles away from Beynac. We very nearly met one 
night, both being out with the same object in view. I, however, 
had very little of his zeal for the sport, and was less interested 
by the crayfish than by the fantastic indistinctness of trees 
and shrubs and flowers, which, in the light of the stars and 
the lantern, seemed to belong to a world with which I was 
but vaguely familiar, although I had travelled all over it in 
dreams. 

Sometimes I used to go out fishing with the Otter on the 
Dordogne. When the casting-net was left at home (it was of 
little use when the water was clear) chub-fishing with the flying- 
line was generally the chosen form of sport. Here I may say 
that my companion, who could turn his hand to anything, made 
his own rods from hazel-sticks. Where the water was sufficiently 
deep the boat was rowed and steered with a single short oar, but 
where it was shallow much better progress could be made by 
punting. ‘These are the two methods invariably used by the 
fishermen and ferrymen of the Dordogne, and it is astonishing 
with what success they can get a boat up the rapids without 
having recourse to the towing line. When we went chub-fishing, 
we took the boat a mile or so up stream, and then let it drift 
down with the current near a bank that was fringed with willows 
and acacias. Although we needed only six inches of water, the 
depth was sometimes miscalculated and we went aground on a 
bank of pebbles. Then the Otter, whose bare feet were always 
ready for such emergencies, stepped out into the sparkling current 
and hauled or pushed the punt over the obstacle. What with 
rapids and banks of pebbles, the excitement of boating on the 
Dordogne above Lalinde never flags. It looked very easy to 
throw a line with a worm on it towards the shore, and then draw 
it back, but the chub showed such little eagerness to be caught 
by me that I generally preferred to steer and watch my companion 
pulling them out as he stood in the prow, his face nearly hidden 
under the thatch of his straw hat. When the fish were in a 
biting humour, he had one on his hook every time he threw the 
line. 

There are few trout in this part of the Dordogne, but in tribu- 
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tary streams like the charming little Céou they are plentiful. 
Carp are abundant, but they are very difficult to take with the 
line, and even with the net, except in time of flood, when they get 
washed out of their holes, and the water being no longer clear, 
their very sharp eyes are of little use to them. Then a lucky 
throw will sometimes bring out two or three carp weighing three 
or four pounds each. The fish commonly caught are mullet, 
perch, barbel, gudgeon, bream and chub. As a food-supplying 
river, the Dordogne is one of the most valuable in France, and, 
owing to the rapid current and the purity of the water, the fish 
is of excellent quality. 

The fixed belief of all the riverside people in this and other 
valleys is that fish should be cooked alive. You enter an inn’and 
ask for a friture of gudgeon. In a few minutes you see the 
victims which have been pulled out of a tank with a small net on 
the end of a stick jumping on the kitchen table, and they are still 
jumping when they go into the boiling grease. Iam not among 
those who have grown callous to such sights, common as they are 
in France. To see fish scraped, opened, and cooked while still 
alive gives me disgust for it when it afterwards appears on the 
table. I can imagine somebody saying: “ Why look at what goes 
on in the kitchen?” That somebody does not quite understand 
what rural France is. In a country inn we invariably pass 
through the kitchen to reach the room set apart for guests, and it 
has often fallen to my lot to seek rest, shelter, and food in a poor 
auberge, where the kitchen is also the common room for the 
family and outsiders. 

September came and I was still at Beynac, although I had found 
another house. The fruit season was then at its height. Peaches 
were sold at three sous the dozen, a good melon cost about the 
same sum, and figs were to be had almost for nothing. On these 
terms quite a mountain of fruit could be placed upon the table for 
half a franc. There was often no necessity to run into thig 
extravagance, for the people at Beynac are good-natured, and they 
would frequently send a basket of their earliest grapes or other 
fruit, and although the present might have been made by a 
woman with bare feet, her feelings would have been hurt had 
money been offered in return. 

One day rather ‘late in the month, having grown ashamed of 
inactivity, 1 carried my knapsack down to the river and put it into 
the Otter’s smallest boat, which he called the périssoire, although 
it was not really a canoe. He was the chief builder of it, and as 
a contrivance for bringing home to man the solemn truth that 
life hangs to a thread or floats upon a plank—perhaps the worse 
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state of the two—it certainly did him infinite credit. It was a 
flat-bottomed outrigged deal boat, very long, and so narrow that 
to look over one’s shoulder in it was a manoeuvre of extreme 
delicacy, especially where the rapids caused the water to be in 
wild commotion. I was told that it would go down stream like 
an arrow, and soit did. There was no need to row hard, for the 
current took the fragile skiff along with it so fast that the trees 
on the banks sped by as if they were running races, and every five 
minutes brought a change of landscape. It was very delightful ; 
only one sensation of movement could have been better—that of 
flying. The water was as blue as the sky above, and over the 
valley, the wooded hills, and naked rocks lay the sunshine of early 
autumn, tender in its strength, mingling a balm with its burning. 
I seemed to be floating swiftly but gently down some lovely but 
treacherous river of enchanted land. And where is the river that 
lends itself better to this illusion than the Dordogne—ever 
charming, changing, and luring like a capricious, fascinating, and 
rather wicked woman? Now it flows without a sound by the 
forest, where the imagination places the fairy people and the 
sylvan deities; now it roars in the shadow of the castle-crowned 
and savage rock, over which the solitary hawk circles and repeats 
its melancholy cry; now it seems to sleep like a blue lake in the 
midst of a broad, fair valley, where in the sunny fields the flocks 
feed drowsily. 

The depth of the water was as variable as the strength of 
the current. Sometimes I saw the stony bed seven or ten 
feet below, and then quite suddenly the boat would get into 
rushing water that sparkled with crystal clearness over a bank of 
pebbles, and I expected momentarily to hear a grating noise and 
to feel myself aground ; but the little boat went over the shallows 
like a leaf. I passed a bank large enough to be called an island. 
The water had not covered it for months, and it was all thickly 
overgrown with persicaria, which the late summer had stained a 
carmine red, so that the island was all aflame. The swallows that 
dipped their wings in the water, the kingfishers that flew along 
the banks or perched on the willow stumps, and the graceful 
wagtails were for some miles my only river companions—excepting 
of course the fish, with which a treacherous current or a sunken 
rock might have placed me at any moment on terms of still closer 
intimacy. But time flew like the boat, and I soon came in sight 
of a charming little village whose houses with peaked roofs 
seemed to have been piled one upon another. Here upon stones 
in the water I recognised the human form supported by two bare 
legs, and in the posture as of a person about to take a dive, which 
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is not perhaps very graceful, but is one that certainly lends 
character to the riverside scenery of France. Two or three women 
were rinsing their linen. 

On nearing St. Cyprien the current became swifter and the 
turmoil of the rapids so great that I prepared my mind here to 
being swamped by the waves. The question whether I would 
abandon or try to rescue my knapsack after the wreck was dis- 
tressing. The risk being over, it was with a sigh of relief that I 
beached the boat, now half full of water, at the nearest spot to the 
small town. Having moored it and given the sculls into the 
charge of a man whose house was close by, I was soon walking in 
the warm glow of the September afternoon by cottage gardens 
where the last flowers of summer were blooming. 

The small burg of less than three thousand inhabitants which 
bears the name of the African saint, was probably, like many 
others, much more important in the Middle Ages than it is now. 
In accordance with the building spirit of the past, so strongly 
pronounced throughout Aquitaine, and obviously inspired by a 
defensive motive, the houses are closely packed together on a 
steep hillside. A few ancient dwellings, notably one with a long 
exterior gallery, show themselves very picturesquely here and 
there. The town grew up at the foot of an abbey, of which the 
church still existing exhibits a massive tower that might easily 
be mistaken at a little distance for an early feudal keep. The 
lower part of this tower is Romanesque. The interior of the 
church is in the very simple pointed style of the 12th century, but 
the interest has suffered much from restoration. What is chiefly 
remarkable here is the carved oak of the reredoses and pulpit. 

There being still an hour or more of daylight, I continued the 
ascent of the hill above the houses and the solemn old church to 
find a certain Chateau de Figes which I knew to be somewhere in 
the locality. A woman working her distaff and spindle with that 
meditative air which the rustic spinners so often have, her bare 
feet slowly and noiselessly moving over the rough stones, pointed 
out to me a little lane that wound up the deserted hill between 
briars bedecked with scarlet hips, then bits of ancient wall to 
which ferns and moss and ivy clung; all of which brought 
back a train of old impressions in the waning golden light. I 
passed through vineyards from which the grapes had been 
gathered, then rose by broom and blackthorn to the level land. 
I looked in vain for the castle. I might have searched for 
it until darkness came, but for the help of a boy who was taking 
home a goat. At length I found it lying in a hollow, a sufficient 
sign that it was never a stronghold. In feudal times it was 
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probably a small castellated manor belonging perhaps to a 
knight who could not afford to build himself a donjon on some 
eminence and to fortify it with walls; but centuries later what 
remained of the original structure was patched up and considerably 
enlarged. Now, as I saw it in the dusk, it seemed a very ghost- 
haunted place. The building had not fallen into ruin ; it was still 
roofed and might easily have been made habitable; but there 
was no glass in the windows; all the rooms were silent with that 
silence so deep and sad of the long-deserted house which is not 
sufficiently wrecked by time and decay to have lost the pathos of 
human associations. The breath of the dying twilight stirred the 
ivy leaves upon the wall of the detached chapel where never a 
person had prayed for many a year, and the goblin bats came out 
from the shadowy places to flutter against the pale sky. Then I 
felt that I had lingered long enough on this desolate spot, and 
the thought of the awaking hearths brightening the little town 
with the blaze of wood made me hasten through the heather 
and gorse that had grown up on the grave of many a vine. 

The next morning saw me afloat again. As I was getting away 
from the shore a man called out to me: “Your boat is worth nothing! 
If you try to pass the third bridge you will go to the bottom!” He 
spoke very seriously, and I wished to take further counsel of him, 
but having once got into the current it carried me off at such a rate 
that while I was thinking of putting a question I was taken out of 
speaking distance. I shot through one of the arches of the first 
bridge, and soon found myself in water that was a little rough for 
my poor skiff. Here were the rapids again. I had been warned 
against these before I left the inn. There was no turning back 
now, and if the commotion of water had been ever so great I should 
have had to take my chance in it. The Otter’s advice when I came 
to rapids was to pull as hard asI could in the middle of the current. 
I followed it, and my shallow boat, which had just been described 
as worthless, darted into the midst of the turmoil and went through 
it all as swift as a swallow on the wing. The river, however, had 
risen considerably during the night, and the strength of the 
current having much increased in consequence, my belief in the 
périssoire’s worthiness was not sufficient to make me run the risk 
of being swamped at the third bridge. I therefore landed at the 
next one, which was close to the village of Siorac. It seemed that 
I had only just started from St. Cyprien, and yet I had travelled 
about six miles. With the help of a willing man the boat was 
carried to the railway station, which was not far off, and its 
journey home having been paid, I ceased for a while to be a water- 
farer and became again a wayfarer. E. Harrison Barker, 
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At the Sign of the Pauntuffel. 





PREFATORY, 

Arter the fashion of children’s story-books, once upon a time 
there was a man called Mildenhall—at least, that is what people 
used to call him who had only seen his name written, but had never 
heard it pronounced—Mil-den-hall, in three syllables; for that is 
how he spelt it, and of course they did not know any better. 
But he himself and his friends pronounced it quite differently ; 
they used to say with great emphasis My! and then shut down 
their teeth as suddenly as possible afterwards; yet not so suddenly 
but that an » would also rush out and escape before they could 
prevent it (after the manner of that doughty knight, Marmion, 
when he bolted out at the castle-gate as the portcullis was in the act 
of falling, and the “bars descending razed his plume”—and how 
about the horse’s tail?). But to continue; as, as I was saying, the 
whole three-syllable name was supposed to be rushing out of a 
man’s mouth with great impetuosity, he would let its head out and 
then cleverly bite it in two so that the rest of it never reached the 
open air and the light of day, but being swallowed down again, was 
kept down there to do duty for the next occasion. But the tail, the 
l, being as it would seem not easily choked down, would struggle up 
and get out in a very much enfeebled condition as the man opened 
his mouth again ; and so the whole name sounded Myn(qurgle)l. 

Now the man with this extraordinary name had also an extra- 
ordinary thing happen to himself; a young lady pulled him out of a 
river wherein he was drowning. She did not want to marry him 
(this was not extraordinary, for he was rather old and ugly); he did 
not want want to marry her (this was perhaps more curious, as she 
was young and very pretty); but he lay on his back on the grass, 
when she had pulled him out of the water, and refused point blank to 
propose to her, or even to accept her hand if she offered it to him. 

Such was the procedure of an elderly and respectable city 
merchant ; and the extraordinary part of the story is, that he still 
looks upon this abrupt way of conducting himself as the most 
rational thing that he ever did in his life. 

I know he does, for I myself am he. But, as the story has begun 
to get about among my friends, and appears to be seriously damaging 
my reputation for sanity among them, I am anxious to explain 
publicly, once for all, how the thing really happened. 
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I. 


THE DAY BEFORE. 


Tue Pantuffel Inn is a charming riverside hostelry, in equally 
charming country, not a thousand miles (by a “long chalk”) from 
London. When I say a riverside hostelry, I thank heaven (in a 
parenthesis) that it is not on the Thames. No, no! the Bibble is 
the river ; the Bibble (as I say, thank heaven) as yet unknown to 
cockney fame, and therefore still quiet and peaceful, haunted only by 
a stray fisherman or two, or by some solitude-seeker like myself, and 
by the herons and coots which love to splash through the reeds 
along the bank. Yet it is an excellent fishing locality, and the 
country around, heavily wooded, more charming than any that I 
know along the much-bepraised Thames. 

When I was staying down there, I was suffering from overwork in 
business, and the strain of London noise and bustle, and consequently 
wanted to be as quiet and undisturbed as possible. In the Pantuffel 
gardens I discovered a huge beech-tree down by the riverside ; the 
branches stretched far out over the stream, which ran deep and strong 
beneath them. It was perhaps rather a strange thing for me to do, 
but I was possessed by the desire of solitude and idleness—I 
procured a hammock and had it slung along one of these boughs, so 
that it swung some feet above the water, and well out from the bank. 
It was a difficult matter to get into the hammock in this position, 
but the gardener left me the ladder which he had used in fixing it 
up, and therewith I assured myself that the task of mounting into 
my little nest was a perfectly practicable one. I promised myself 
that I would spend many an hour in idle happiness in this novel 
retreat: certainly I was very far from anticipating the excitements 
which would intrude upon my proposed seclusion, or the awkward 
situations in which I should be involved, owing to my eccentric choice 
of the spot in which my hammock was swinging. 

That same night there came in two young fellows, Cambridge men, 
to stay a day or two: Mr. Bob Tyncker to fish, so he said (his 
entire fishing outfit was however a curious one, and consisted of a 
very weak trout-rod, a heavy jack-line, a couple of salmon-flies, a 
little perch-tackle, and a box of lob-worms). His companion, Mr. 
Tattler, had come “’cos I met Bob at Paddinton, y’ know; and he 
was lookin’ so much more lively than usual (he and I are up to- 
gether at Trinity, you see), that 1 thought he must be spendin’ his 
Long Vac. pretty pleasantly; and so I told him I’ud take a cut 
in, too, for a day or so; keep him comp’ny, don’tcherknow? So, as 
he was only comin’ down here fishin’ for a couple of days, and as I 
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had got my traps at the station, waitin’ for somethin’ to turn up, why 
down I came too.” 

Here Mr. Bob Tyncker muttered to himself something of which I 
caught part—to the effect that “he wished to heaven he could have 
given Tattler the slip; Tattler wasn’t a bad sort of chap, but he was 
so confoundedly talkative, and altogether deucedly in the way, just 
at present.” 

In the course of the evening Tattler came and sat with me in the 
smoking-room, Tyncker having gone out “to ground-bait,” he told 
Tattler. But Tattler evidently thought his proceedings were 
growing a trifle mysterious. “He don’t seem very chummy just 
now,” he complained to me, sticking an eyeglass in his eye and 
staring at me through it solemnly enough, but in a half-inquiring, 
half-impudent sort of way that seemed habitual to him, and that 
made me feel inclined to burst out laughing ; “shouldn’t wonder if 
he was courtin’ the barmaid out in the back garden. What else 
brings him down here? He ain’t a fisherman, that I know! And 
besides, why should he want to write a little note in a surreptitious 
sort of way, and slip out with it like a burglar, if he’s only gone to 
ground-bait? P’raps that’s how they ground-bait where Tyncker 
comes from; but they don’t do it for fish, any way.” And the 
aggrieved Mr. Tattler procecded to inform me that he himself came 
from Karatoga, New Zealand, “‘ where every one was always pleased 
to see a friend,” he said again, somewhat complainingly. 

In this mood Tattler was not quite so entertaining as I felt he 
might generally be, and I retired early. I determined to keep my 
little nook and hammock to myself if possible. Tattler was not a 
bad specimen of the genus undergrad., and certainly Tyncker 
seemed a very good specimen; but I wanted quiet and rest, and 
felt that talkative undergraduate society was just then not quite to 
my taste. 


Il. 
MORNING, 


Ir was ten o'clock, and a marvellously fine August day. I had 
contrived to give Mr. Tattler the slip soon after breakfast (it struck 
me that Mr. Bob Tyncker was endeavouring to do the same), had 
retired quietly to my hammock, and was now swinging lazily over 
the Bibble. 

The great beech-tree formed a leafy tent about me; the enormous 
stem towered upwards from the very brink of the river; thousands 
of the roots had pushed themselves through the soft and crumbling 
bank, and were hanging down in matted network in the water. 
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Behind them the stream had washed away the earth—how far I could 
not tell, for thev formed a sort of fringe in front of the cavity; but 
through their interstices I could see the current glancing, black and 
deep, right in wnderneath the treacherous bank. Two or three long 
thin roots thrust themselves forth from the darkness beneath the 
fringe, and swung with a slow, living sort of motion in the stream. 
I began to picture to myself the fancy that they were the feelers of 
some gigantic river-octopus, lying there in his den expectant of prey. 

“T hope to goodness I shan’t fall out of this hammock,” I said to 
myself with a sort of shudder, turning my attention with some relief 
elsewhere. 

The opposite bank was low, and skirted by heavy clumps of 
bushes: then came an artificial embankment, following the windings 
of the river, and away beyond were water-meadows, and then gently- 
sloping and well-wooded hills. A few minutes’ contemplation of the 
peaceful scene was sufficient to rid me of my late creepy sensation ; 
and once more, like a snail drawing in its horns, my attention drew 
back to my immediate neighbourhood. 

The tree was opened about me like an immense umbrella. On the 
land side the boughs hung down, many feet distant from the stem, 
in a semicircle, Beneath them I had a glimpse of the old-fashioned 
inn-gardens, crowded with rhododendron-bushes and cypresses, and, 
farther still, the quaintly-gabled inn itself. ‘The semicircle of the 
boughs that overhung the water came much lower—many of them 
indeed were trailing their lowest leaves in the surface itself. Beneath 
them a few dace moved gently along, close to the top; sometimes 
floating lazily in the broad sunshine outside; sometimes coming 
into the shade, and they flicked in sport the dipping leaves as they 
passed. I half expected to see my friend Mr. Tyncker stroll down 
from the inn and try a fly out under the branches. 

But then, on the opposite side of the river were those heavy clumps 
of bushes, growing well out over the water; and their branches, 
dipping into the current, were matted and bound inextricably with 
drifting weeds. The stream beneath them ran deep and sluggishly 
—there, if anywhere, were the lurking holes of great perch—and I 
recollected Mr. Tyncker’s heavy perch-tackle, and his box of lob- 
worms. I was therefore not at all surprised to see him appear 
suddenly on the other bank behind the fringe of bushes. 

Through the boughs I could see him plainly, but, as was to be 
expected, he could not very easily see me. I did not want him to 
see me. I wanted to be quiet, and not to talk to frivolously-minded 
undergraduates. So I lay quite still. 

I expected to see him eagerly put his rod together, and start his 
fishing. But he did nothing of the sort; he produced from a side- 
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pocket an immense handkerchief, red, and about the size of a 
decently-minded flag ; and then he climbed up the steep embankment 
behind him. On the top of the embankment stood a dead tree: up 
this tree, with some little trouble, Mr. Tyncker contrived to climb a 
few feet; and tied his flag to a withered branch in such a manner 
that its full surface hung exactly at right angles to the course of the 
river. This performance he carried out with great caution, and 
looking carefully around to see that he was not observed. 

Then he crept down the bank again, sat down. . . . and waited. 

“That is a queer way to fish!” I thought, rather interested. 

He sat, and waited, some few moments: then with a start he 
seemed to recollect his purpose of fishing. He hurriedly put 
together his rod (that very weak trout-rod), put on it the heavy 
jack-line, affixed a rather staring float; then tying on a hook which 
seemed already baited, dropped it in quietly between two bushes, and 
watched the float swim down and become fixed among the, branches 
of the lower bush. 

I could scarcely believe the evidence of my own eyes—I had seen, 
quite clearly, that already baited hook as it swung out over the water, 
and recognised it to be nothing more or less than one of the salmon- 
flies. 

“What a queer way to fish!” This time being thoroughly 
surprised, I had almost said it aloud. 

But Mr. Tyncker, having accomplished all these curious things in 
a very preoccupied sort of way, once more sat down at the foot of the 
embankment, and waited. He minded his float not a bit—and, 
poor fisherman as I may be, I could not see why he should mind it ; 
I doubt the advisability of fishing for perch with a salmon-fly. 

As the young fellow “ waited,” he stared persistently down stream, 
as if momentarily expecting to see some one appear along the em- 
bankment. I fell to wondering over two or three matters connected 
with the present state of things. 

In the first place, how did Mr. Tyncker come to be on the opposite 
side of the river? I could answer this question easily: a rustic 
foot-bridge crossed from the Pantuffel, just by the waterfall which 
sounded pleasantly round the bend of the stream, to the wooded hill- 
side opposite. And the footpath thence led along the waterside 
through the wood, to the embankment beneath which my young 
acquaintance was fish——was sitting and pretending to fish. 

Secondly, how was it that he had appeared so suddenly? If he 
had come along the top of the embankment I should have noticed 
him before he reached his present station. I inclined to believe 
(perhaps helped thereto by the mysterious caution of his late pro- 
ceedings) that he must have crept along behind the bushes, out 
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of sight of people who might see him if he were on the top of 
the bank. 

Again, his handkerchief, that great red flag of his, was on the top 
of the bank: people who could have seen him there could certainly 
see his handkerchief. Deduction—it must be a previously-concerted 
signal of his presence. 

Finally, who were the people who were expecting the signal, and 
where were they? In one direction it faced the wood; somehow I 
at once discarded the idea of the people being there ; my conspirator 
had himself come through the wood a few minutes ago. In the 
opposite direction it faced exactly down the course of the river. 
Aha! it must be meant for some one living in a fair-sized country 
house which I now for the first time noticed, half-a-mile away in 
that direction, standing in the midst of the meadows, and whose 
windows and the red handkerchief directly faced one another. 

I hugged myself on the correctness of my reasoning, on noticing 
that some one had come through a garden gate of this very house, 
and was now making up the meadow towards the signal; a girl (a 
very pretty one too, I noticed as she drew nearer) in a light summer 
dress, with a scarf of dull gold knotted about her waist, and a basket 
on her arm such as ladies generally carry when they go a-gathering 
wild flowers. She was tall and well-shaped, and came along with a 
swinging step that told of health and youth, as well as of haste. 

At first she had made for the embankment, but instead of 
mounting it (when she would ihave been visible from Mr. Tyncker’s 
station) she suddenly turned a little back, and came up the middle 
of the water-meadow; I presume with the idea of stealing a march 
on the young gentleman—“ making him jump,” in fact. The 
numerous little watercourses which ran in the meadow occasioned 
a good deal of jumping on her own part, but she took them with an 
ease and lightness which fairly astonished me. 

As Mr. Tyncker stared eagerly down stream, along the bank, and 
the young lady drew closer and closer, the thought of my own 
position “struck me suddenly, and with such violence as almost sent 
me flying out of my hammock. Here was going to be a meeting— 
probably a stolen lovers’ meeting—of a young lady and gentleman, 
and I, a respectable elderly city merchant, playing the eavesdropper ! 
It was awkward for me, but I recognised with a groan the im- 
possibility of escaping from my predicament. I should take at least 
five minutes to get out safely from my hammock, and in all proba- 
bility I should scare away, and prevent the meeting of, these two 
young people. I had better lie still. So I did. 

As the young lady drew in under the further side of the high 
bank, I lost sight of her; a moment later, and she was on the top, 
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close by the dead tree wherefrom the red handkerchief was listlessly 
depending in the still heat of the day. She peered cautiously over, 
down upon Mr. Tyncker, and laughed softly to herself as she noted the 
intentness with which he was watching for her—(she was very pretty !). 
Then she suddenly grew serious and drew back. A moment afterwards 
she again peeped over the top of the bank, and called timidly— 

“ Bo-ob!” 

“ Kitty!” ejaculated Mr. Bob Tyncker ecstatically ; and rushing 
up the bank, enfolded her in an embrace which, to an elderly party 
like myself, would have been absolutely crushing. But young bones 
don’t seem to feel these things like old ones would; at any rate the 
young lady did not cry out (as J should have done). 

Presently she disengaged herself. It was high time that she did so ; 
for a stout and (by his manner of taking the watercourses) evidently 
elderly gentleman, had suddenly appeared through that same garden- 
gate of the country-house, and was now skimming over the meadows 
at his best pace, directly towards the young couple. 

“Uncle!” exclaimed the girl with an accent of consternation, as 
she caught sight of him. 

I fancied that Mr. Tyncker swore vehemently, under his breath. 

“ Just our luck!” he said, “It’s always the same! and there’s no 
time to lose, I say, Kitty, run round to the weir quickly—you'll 
find Tattler there.” di 

“Mr. Tattler?” cried the girl in astonishment. 

“Yes, that wretch Mr. Tattler, as you used to call him—well, he’s 
sitting down by the weir, I think, reading a novel. Ask him to 
come down here as quickly as he can, and along under the bank, so 
that no one can see him. I'll get him to take my place, and that 
will perplex the old man—so quick, Kitty!” 

The girl, evidently much frightened at the unlucky result of her 
little escapade, was fleeing hurriedly away when Bob called after her 
again—“ and I gay, Kitty, I'll be hanging about here all the afternoon, 
you know.” 

Mr. Tattler must have been chanced upon very opportunely, for 
few seconds elapsed before he appeared coming along cautiously 
under cover of the bank, as directed, and quickly reached his friend. 

“Sly dog!” said Mr. Tattler, digging the unfortunate Bob very 
violently in the ribs, “so this is your little game, is it?” 

“ Don’t,” said Tyncker viciously ; “but I say, Tattler, would you 
mind taking my rod for me, a few minutes? I won’t be long away. 
I’m going round to the inn——” 

“I know!” said Tattler sarcastically, catching his friend another 
dig, “ very much round to the inn !—‘ Miss Kitty Dobson’s Entire,’ 
eh? Oh, Bob, Bob, you are a bad lot! I know all about it.” 
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“No you don’t,” said Bob quietly, thrusting the rod into Tattler’s 
hands, and then hurriedly departing. 

“And I say, Tattler,” said Bob, turning round when he had crept 
along under the bank a few yards, “an old gentleman in a rage 
will be here in half-a-minute. He'll be awfully surprised to find 
you here instead of me—just keep it up a bit, old chap, will you, and 
don’t let him know it was me, Bob T'yncker, that he saw here just 
now?” 

“Right you are,” said Mr. Tattler, as readily as possible—“any- 
thing to oblige!” 

Mr. Tyncker crept on, under cover, till he reached the wood, and 
there disappeared. His friend climbed the bank, peeped over, saw 
the old gentleman coming, and ducked down again. The astute Mr. 
Tattler evidently took in the whole situation at once, and settled 
himself down to fish with an air of expectant amusement. His first 
thought was to pull up the line, and see what bait might be on the 
hook. When he tried to do so, however, it appeared that the float 
was entangled among the matted weeds and branches beneath the 
bush, and he could not at once get it out. As he struggled with 
this difficulty, he indulged in a soliloquy, somewhat (I fancy) as 
follows : 

“Well, I am blowed—here’s a rum go! . . . Kitty Dobson down 
here—wonder where she hangs out? . . ‘A couple of days’ fishing !’ 
—Oh Bob, Bob—but your quiet fellow is always the deepest rascal 
out... . and now he’s in a hole—oh woman, lovely woman, what 
scrapes you do get us into! .. . I fancy I hear a snorting on the 
other side of this old bank—I doubt it is the ‘old gentleman in a 
rage "—hope it ain’t the Old Gentleman himself. . . . I say, Tattler, 
Kitty is prettier than ever! she was very much that way when you 
met her up at Cambridge last May, old chap—but now /—Heigh- 
ho!” ... and Mr. Tattler stared through his eyeglass at the 
water, in a mock-sentimental way that convinced me, in spite of his 
sighs, that he was quite heart-whole ; but that, on occasion, he might 
well call forth the epithet of “that wretch Mr. Tattler.” 

A few moments afterwards, the “old gentleman,” flushed and 
heated to the last degree, rushed up on to the top of the bank. 
With great surprise I recognised him; it was a Mr. Dobson, a 
retired city merchant, whom I had known fairly well in years 
gone by. 

“ Hello!” said Dobson, breathless and angry. 

“Hello!” responded Mr. Tattler, without looking round, and 
busying himself more than ever with the float and the bush. 

“ Hello I say,” repeated Mr. Dobson more fiercely, as he saw the 
other pay so little attention to him; “look here, sir, yow—you 
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fellow there—Mr. Tyncker—I must have a word with you. Come 
up here, sir!” 

To this command Mr. Tattler paid not the slightest heed. Sitting 
calmly at the foot of the bank, his knees, drawn up inside his arms, 
almost touching his chin, I could see that he was hugging himself 
{but with an imperturbable countenance) on the old gentleman’s 
mistake, ‘Say on, Macduff!” he said, in a sort of stage aside. 

“Confound you, sir,” said Mr. Dobson, stamping with rage, “ will 
you come up here ?”—and by way of enforcing his words he pitched 
a tuft of grass which happened to be lying on the bank, down at the 
supposed Mr. Bob Tyncker. 

Whether the old gentleman intended precisely to hit his mark I 
do not know ; but the tuft of grass caught Tattler fairly on the back 
of the head. The small blue boating-cap (First Trinity boat-colours, 
as I believe) which he was wearing was sent forward over his eyes, 
while the dry mould adhering to the roots of the grass was littered 
about over his shoulders and down the back of his neck. 

“Confound you, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Tattler in his turn, springing 
up and holding the rod in one hand while he waved the other in 
eloquent expostulation, “what do you mean by this? You come 
down here, making enough row to scare all the fish for a mile down 
the river; you yell at me by the name of Tyncker, whereas I am 
called Tattler; and when I don’t answer to your confounded 
blandishments, you pitch clods of earth at me. If I was a friend or 
acquaintance of yours it might be different; but, as a matter of fact, 
I don’t know you from Adam—what do you want, sir, eh?” 

This was getting the whip-hand of poor Mr. Dobson with a 
vengeance. The dismay with which he had been contemplating 
Tattler was intensified as he was thus summarily called to account 
for his violence. 

“ Another one at it!” he said in amaze. “I made a mistake—I 
thought you were some one else—a Mr. Tyncker, in fact, from Cam- 
bridge ; I must have been misled by your wearing the same sort of 
clothes as he often does—that blue coat, and those queer checked 
trousers ”—(their college boat-colours, as a matter of fact, is what 
both the young fellows were wearing). 

Mr. Tattler saw his way to a small joke, and sacrificed his present 
advantage to get at it. 

“Tyncker, of Cambridge?” he said, meditatively ; “I think I 
know the name—is he a Trinity man, do you know ? ” 

A suppressed chuckle from behind a rhododendron bush in my 
immediate vicinity betrayed to me the fact that Mr. Tyncker had 
contrived to add himself as a spectator to this little scene, and that 
he enjoyed Tattler’s witticism immensely. 
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“Yes, he is a Trinity man,” said the old gentleman, recovering 
his wits and his anger at the same time. “One of those rascally 
undergraduates who go rampaging about all over the country, 
looking out for a pretty girl to make love to. You are one of them 
yourself, I see very well; I have to ask you what you mean by 
your extraordinary conduct just now?” 

“What conduct?” asked Tattler, opening his eyes in genuine 
amazement. 

“Why, kissing my niece and all the rest of it, if you want to ( 
know,” shouted Mr. Dobson. 

“ But I have done nothing of the sort; don’t know your niece. I 
say, you are coming it rather strong, you know,” expostulated Tattler. 

“You didn’t?” ejaculated the old man, staggered by the other’s 
apparent honesty in what he said: “ why, I saw you myself, out of 
my study window yonder. With a twenty-horse-power telescope, sir, 
I saw you, as distinctly as I do now.” 

“Confound that fellow Bob,” said poor Tattler, aside; “here’s a 
deuce of a hole he’s put mein. I can only assure you, sir, that you 
are entirely mistaken.” 

“Tm nothing of the sort,” said Dobson, as testily as ever; “ how 
could I be, with a twenty-horse-power telescope? My niece’s back 
was turned towards me, I know; but I'll swear that her cheek and 

* that blue coat of yours were not a hair’s-breadth apart, for two or 
three minutes at least.” (As a matter of fact, the young lady’s head 
had been crushed against Mr. Bob Tyncker’s manly bosom for fully 
three minutes; and a dark-blue sleeve had been passed around her 
waist meanwhile—and that must have shown up well against her 
light dress, through a telescope at half-a-mile distance). ‘ And 
then,” continued the old gentleman, “‘ when you saw me coming, you 
bolted down this bank, and here I find you.” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” said Tattler angrily. “I did noé bolt 
down this bank because I saw you coming. I certainly spoke to a 
young lady just now, Miss Kitty Dobson—I have the honour of her 
acquaintance—met her up at Cambridge last May.” 

‘‘ How do you account for her head being against your blue coat?” 
put in the old gentleman drily. 

“T tell you it wasn’t!” said Tattler, desperately. ‘‘ Look here, 
sir, you saw me through a telescope, you say?” 

“Certainly,” responded Dobson, becoming a little perplexed, 
“through a telescope of enormous power, too.” 

“ Are you accustomed to the use of a very powerful telescope, may 
Task?” 

“N—no—not very; in fact, I have only just got it, and was 
trying it for the first time, this morning, when I saw you.” 
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“ Just so,” replied Mr. Tattler, triumphantly; “I see now !— 
(saved, by Jove, and get Bob out of the pickle, and keep Kitty out 
of a row, too)! You know telescopes make things look very much 
closer, don’t they ?—that’s the use of ‘em. F'r instance, a church 
five miles away looks only fifty yards off, when you stick your 
telescope on to it, don’t it?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Dobson again, still more perplexed, and 
incautiously answering Tattler’s leading questions. 

“ Well, sir,—(if I don’t get a champagne lunch out of old Tyncker 
for this, I’m a Dutchman)—that just shows the danger of using such 
terribly strong instruments on short ranges, when you ain’t used to 
’em; they make things look so close. Now, suppose your niece was 
two yards away from me, in a direct line, you will understand— 
sideways, of course, it don’t have this effect—why, of course, that 
powerful telescope makes her look as if she was fairly crushed right 
up against me. Surely you will understand that clearly enough ? 
It is the simplest thing in the world,” concluded Mr. Tattler, 
solemnly staring at the other tarough his eyeglass, “and is well 
known to the great astronomers at Cambridge. ‘They always take it 
into account in making observations. Really you ought to be more 
careful, sir.” 


“God bless my soul!” ejaculated the old gentleman, fairly 
staggered. 

A smothered roar of laughter from the rhododendrons, where 
Mr. Bob Tyncker was doubtlessly in raptures over his friend’s 
astuteness, reached my ears; but the others did not appear to notice 
it. The old gentleman was, in fact, staring at the unmoved Tattler 
as if he were some new and curious type of life now for the first time 
brought beneath his notice. I knew Dobson fairly well, and 
guessed the truth. He had been staggered by Tattler’s impudence 
and not by his astronomical explanation. Tattler had made a dire 
mistake, and I was convinced that my old friend was only seeking to 
devise a plan by which he could hoist him with his own petard. 

This conviction became a certainty when the old gentleman, after 
saying many handsome things by way of apology for his late 
behaviour, ended by inviting the young undergraduate “to lunch, at 
half-past one, sharp.” But I heard Tyncker swearing to himself 
below his breath as he listened to an invitation which he would have 
given his ears to receive himself, and which appeared to rouse all his 
latent jealousy of his friend ; for Tattler evidently made no secret of 
his admiration for Miss Kitty. 

The old gentleman went away towards the wood, I presume to 
find his niece. Mr. Tyncker thereupon also took his departure in 
rather sulky silence and without addressing Tattler; and Tattler 
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himself, being evidently a keen and practised fisherman, again 
directed his attention to the refractory float. 

He got it free at last, and pulled up the line to see what bait 
Tyncker had been fishing with. As he drew it towards him he gave 
a low whistle of comical surprise ; “ Well, I am blowed,” he said, as 
he looked at the thing dangling on the end of the line; “a salmon- 
fly, by all that’s extraordinary! No wonder we didn’t get a bite. 
What a queer chap old Tyncker is, to be sure—I think I'll take the 
liberty of changing his tackle and going to have a try in the weir- 
pool with a big lob-worm.” 

As he gatbered the things together and was departing, he met 
Mr. Dobson coming back. ° 

“Caught anything ?” said Dobson amicably. 

“N—no,” said poor Tattler, hurriedly pushing past, and con- 
cealing the unlucky salmon-fly in his hand, at the imminent risk of 
running the hook into his fingers, “the fish don’t seem on the feed 
here; I’m going to try in the weir. (Confound that fellow 
Tyncker! )” 

Dobson let him pass on without further comment, for in pausing 
to talk the red signal which was still flying on the dead tree had 
caught his attention. ‘“ Wonder who put that up there?” he 
seemed to say to himself. He managed to grasp the lowest corner, 
and, with a vigorous tug, down came the handkerchief. Mr. Dobson 
examined the corners in search of a name—and found one. “R. 
Tyncker!” he read aloud, “then it was that young scoundrel, 
after all.” 

He stuffed the handkerchief into his pocket, and strode away with 
an air of determination that boded ill for all parties concerned in the 
deception of which he had been the victim. 


III. 
LUNCH. 


I map determined to let Mr. Tyncker know that his proceedings of 
the morning were no secret, and that I strongly disapproved of them. 
For in Mr. Dobson’s niece, the young lady addressed as “ Kitty” 
by Mr. Tyncker, (my memory being jogged by seeing her uncle), I 
had recognised the orphan daughter of my poor old friend John 
Dobson. She had been a little chit of a thing when I had last seen 
her, but I knew she had no one in the world to take care of her now 
but this one old bachelor uncle ; and, if I judged rightly, she was 
treating him with a thoughtlessness and disobedience which rendered 
her situation a dangerous one. So I determined to speak to Mr. 
Tyncker very seriously—give him a piece of my mind, in fact. 
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The opportunity presently arose as we were taking lunch together. 
Tattler had started some time before to take his meal at Mr. Dobson’s 
house in accordance with the invitation he had received, and, in 
blissful ignorance of the reception he was likely to meet with, had 
been chaffing his friend unmercifully as to the unscrupulous way in 
which he intended to push his own cause with the young lady ; and 
Tyncker, after eating for some time in depressed silence, commenced 
to search his pockets for his handkerchief. 

“You left it, I am afraid, on that old dead tree,” I said. 

Tyncker started in surprise. 

“And it has now fallen into the hands of Mr. Dobson,” I 
continued ; “it had your name on the corner, I believe.” 

The young fellow looked across at me in great dismay as I spoke, 
and then stiffened himself suddenly. 

“ May I inquire how you came to learn all this, Mr. Mildenhall ?” 
he asked, sitting very upright, and pronouncing my name, as he always 
did, totally wrong—he and Tattler had seen it in the visitors’ book, 
and accordingly pronounced it as it was written—and I had been too 
weak to correct them. 

“T know all about your proceedings of this morning,” I said 
severely and ignoring his question, “and I must tell you that I am 
a friend of Mr. Dobson and of his niece, and that I feel a deep 
interest in her welfare. Now, don’t you think you are acting in a 
very unstraightforward manner, arranging these clandestine meetings 
with this young lady in this way, against the wishes of her natural 
guardian ?” 

“No, I don’t!” said Tyncker, still more stiffly; “the old gentle- 
man—(you say you know all about it, so there is no need for 
explanations)—may prevent my coming to his house, no doubt, but 
I don’t see why that is to prevent my seeing and speaking to—to 
the young lady who lives with him.” 

“ Perhaps not,” I persisted, bent on inculcating my moral. “ But 
you are leading her on to a course of action evidently in direct 
opposition to her guardian’s wishes. She may, or she may not, be 
inclined herself to act as you are inducing her to; no doubt, you are 
the only person in the world for whom she would consent to act thus. 
I make no remarks about that; still, it is a course that no 
honourably-minded girl owght to ind z 





“You lie, sir!” shouted Mr. Bob Tyncker, starting up as he 
spoke ; “ Kitty is an angel; in the whole world there is no one so 
loyal and true as she is—I beg your pardon—no doubt you mean all 
right,” he went on, sobering down and then speaking rather 
miserably, “but we are very unfortunate; all the world seems 
against us; and we have no one to advise us. Look here, Mr. 
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Mildenhall, you seem to know so much about us, and you are a friend 
of the family, you say; I had better tell you the whole story, and 
then, perhaps, you won’t judge us so harshly, and might even help 
us a little in some way.” 

I made a deprecatory motion; but the miserable young fellow 
was already launching into his little tale. 

“T ama poor sort of fellow, I know, not worthy of her—Kitty, I 
mean—I know, but you see, she and I have hit it off somehow 
together—a long time ago now—and we have sworn never to part, 
and all that. . . . Well, her father died some years ago, and left an 
insane sort of will, by which Kitty was to remain single till she was 
twenty ; and then her hand was to be politely offered in marriage to 
some fat, bald-headed old curmudgeon in London, a friend of her 
father’s, and a confirmed bachelor—an old buffer called Mynall”— 
(me, by Jove, I thought with a start of surprise, as a certain clause 
in poor old John Dobson’s will, laughed at by me at the time, and 
long since forgotten, was thus forcibly recalled to my mind). 

“Ts he going to urge the claim?” I asked quickly. 

“ TI don’t know!” said Bob, a little irritably. “And there’s the 
difficulty. The old money-grubbing brute—” (oh, hang it; to be 
spoken of like that !)—“ is so wrapped up in his business, that I believe 
he has forgotten all about the whole matter ”—(quite true !)—* has 
never even troubled to come and see Kitty, she says, all these years ”— 
(true, true !)—“ and of course Kitty can’t go running after him 2 

“ Why not try and get the uncle, Mr. Dobson, to do something in 
the matter?” 1 asked, beginning to feel the pricking of my con- 
science under Mr. Tyncker’s plain way of speaking. 

“There again!” said ‘Tyncker plaintively: “we fell in love with 
one another—Kitty and I did, I mean,—before we knew anything 
about that insane will, and old Dobson got his back up about it—I 
mean,” suddenly remembering that I professed to be a friend of that 
irreverently-spoken-of gentleman—‘ Mr. Dobson got very angry 
about it; because it seems that if the directions in the will are not 
carried out, a lot of Kitty’s money (not that we care about that) has 
to go to the Methodists, and old Dob—Mr. Dobson I mean—hates 
them like poison ; and so he is too much engaged in keeping me out 
of the premises, and trying to prevent me from seeing Kitty, to do 
anything else; but he can’t prevent it,” said Mr. Tyncker, rather 
excitedly, “he hasn’t any right to, you know; and that is what 
Kitty and I both say,”—as if that was a clincher indeed. 

“When is the young lady twenty ?” I asked, generous resolutions 
beginning to come forward in my mind. 

“To-day!” said Bob readily, ‘“‘ and that is why I want specially to 
see her,—to find out whether that old fellow Mynall has been down here 
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yet. If he knew Kitty, and what a—a—a jolly girl she is” (selecting 
his very superlative adjective from the whole stock at his disposal) 
“he wouldn’t be five minutes overdue, I know, in spite of his money 
bags.” 

My conscience pricked me more and more. I spoke up, and let 
Mr. Bob Tyncker know (to his consternation, I fancy) that I was 
“that old curmudgeon Mynall,” and that I should go and see Miss 
Kitty that very afternoon. 


IV. 
AFTERNOON. 


I nap stated my intention of going to see Miss Kitty, clearly enough, 
but in doing so I had no very fixed idea as to what I should do when 
I did see her, and in fact I was entirely nonplussed by the whole 
situation. I determined to retire to my hammock and think over 
matters in general. 

As I lay there, swinging lightly over the water, and with the 
distant sound of the weir lulling my senses pleasantly, it is not to be 
wondered at that I fell into dreamy reverie. Old half-forgotten 
recollections came thronging upon me; of little flaxen-haired Kitty, 
whom I used to torment, and laughingly ask to be my little wyfie, 
nearly a dozen years ago, when I was a blither-hearted man than I 
am now, and she was a little chit of ten; of her father, my old friend 
John Dobson, who used to say in his sober business way, “And so 
she shall be, Mildenhall, if I can help you, and you care to have her 
when she is grown-up;” of that quaintly-touching clause in poor 
Dobson’s will, by which he had done all that lay in his power to help 
me. And I, engrossed in turning over money in the city, had clean 
forgotten all about her! 

I was aroused by the sound of voices, and looked round ; there, in 
the very identical place where Mr. Bob Tyncker had done his 
extremely futile fishing in the morning, he and Kitty were sitting 
and talking. 

“ And so the old fellow—and a queer old fellow he is, too,” Mr. 
Bob was saying, “ will be round at the house this very afternoon, to 
see about claiming your hand.” 

“Oh, Bob!” said Kitty trembling. 

“T say, Kitty,” said Bob mischievously, “suppose he really wants 
to stick to his old idea of making you his little wyfie, eh? What 
shall you do then ?” 

“Oh, Bob, don’t,” said poor Kitty; “he has been such a bugbear 
to me lately that— that ”—(“ that there is a danger of a young lady 
shedding tears at the very mention of his name,” I thought to myself 
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grimly, for Kitty did not seem able to complete the sentence 
herself. 

“ Never mind, Kitty,” said poor Bob, hugging her tenderly. “I 
am a brute to have suggested such an idea. If he don’t refuse to 
have you, why, you will just have to refuse him, you know; and that 
will bring the whole matter to the usual way of doing things, from a 
young-lady point of view, you see.” 

“So it will!” said Kitty, brightening up once more—“ but Bob, 
then the five thousand pounds will have to go to the Methodist 
chapel ; and that is just the very thing that has been making uncle 
so terribly savage.” 

“Let him be!” said Bob stoutly, “it won’t hurt us after to-day ; 
you will be free then, you see, and can marry whoever you like. 
And we have plenty to set up housekeeping on, between us, without 
the beastly five thou—let him be angry, if he likes.” 

“ And so he is, sir,” shouted Mr. Dobson suddenly, poking his head 
over the top of the bank, to the dismay of the young people below 
(really he startled me too, for in my rather dreamy state I had not 
seen him coming). “So he is! It would make a saint savage, to be 
set at defiance in this way. I begin to think ” addressing poor 
Tyncker in a voice that made me jump, and coming down the bank 
as he spoke. 

“Stop!” I called out, rising hastily in my hammock. 

Splish! Somebody had fallen into the water. 

Me, by Jove, and so I began striking out lustily on all sides, with 
hands, feet, fingers, elbows (eyelashes even, I fancy, looking back at it 
now—lI cannot exactly call myself a swimmer), struggling away, and 
getting my boots above water more frequently than my head, I am 
afraid (I wished I had signed my will), till I was suddenly grasped 
by the collar firmly. 

“ Keep cool,” said my young friend, Bob Tyncker, authoritatively 
(for he it was), nimbly swimming on his back with two legs and one 
arm, and drawing me after him with the other. “ Keep cool; I’ve 
got you all right!” 

“Cool it is!” I thought to myself, my spirits reviving as I felt 
myself towed along—right across the river! For Bob, it seems, like 
a retriever (he certainly swam as well as one), would not condescend 
to lay me anywhere but at the very feet of his mistress. The ‘“ wash” 
from his powerful strokes kept sweeping over my face, and caused me 
to swallow, in unexpected gulps, a terrible amount of water ; but the 
encouraging cries of Mr. Dobson and Miss Kitty sounded above me 
(I heard them now and again, as my ears happened to get above 
water), and presently I saw branches all about me—vwe were steering 
in between the bushes. 
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“There at last! hurra—-” an overwhelming rush of water across 
my face cut short my self-gratulation ; I was fairly under in fact. 
And the remarkably unpleasant thought flashed upon me, that I was 
driving down under the dipping bush. But a spasmodic jerk from 
Tyncker brought me to the top once more, and as I gasped for 
breath, I heard his voice :— 

“Shift for yourself—catch hold of the bush—I’m going!” 

I caught the branches as high up as possible, and got a glance 
behind me. Tyncker was not only going—he was gone, driving 
down under the bush, having sacrificed himself to keep me from a 
like fate. I saw his face disappearing beneath the water; I heard 
the despairing cry of Kitty from the bank; and, leaving go my own 
hold with one hand, I thrust down and caught the poor fellow’s 
collar, and turned a remarkably wild eye to the onlookers. The old 
gentleman was helplessly shouting and running to and fro; but I saw 
his niece rapidly unknotting from her waist that heavy scarf of gold 
which she had worn all day ; then, like a flash of fire in the sunlight, 
one end leaped out at me. Well thrown! The embroidered fringe 
fell across the branches and over my wrist. Quick as thought I had 
quitted my useless clutch on the yielding twigs, and with a convulsive 
leap in the water had got a double turn of the scarf about my wrist ; 
and, as it stretched across the palm of my hand towards the shore, 
I closed a frantic grip upon it. 

Of course I went under, but with a mind fully made up upon two 
points—that nothing but death should tear me from my hold on that 
scarf (of course not!), and that if ever I was to be pulled out alive, 
Tyncker should come too. The left hand was responsible for the first 
resolution, the right hand for the second ; so with both I held on as 
tightly as might be, and away I went under the bush. I don’t know 
how long I held my breath—an age, I fancy; and then a rush of 
fire swept across my vision. I was “ gone” (it struck me forcibly). 

A burning, exhilarating sensation in my throat, and a sound of a 
voice speaking, as it seemed, many miles away. 

The voice drew close to me at a bound, and opening my eyes I saw 
some one stooping over me, brandy-flask in hand, and an expression 
of horror on his face. That expression instantly vanished as he 
caught my gaze. 

“This one is all right, Kitty; he is coming round fast. Here, 
take the flask and give Tyncker some more brandy! Cheer up; he 
will be all right too in a minute.” 

Tyncker! That was a name I knew surely? Some suspicious 
sounds in my immediate neighbourhood caused me to turn my head 
feebly in the direction whence they were proceeding; and then I 
knew everything. Of course! we had been in the 1iver and had been 
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pulled out again! For there on his back, even as I lay on mine, lay 
Mr. Bob Tyncker ; and on her knees beside him, bending low over 
his face, was Miss Kitty Dobson. And the golden scarf (sadly 
changed for the worse) lay midway between us. 

One glance was sufficient to assure me that Mr. Bob Tyncker 
was nearly as far advanced on the road to recovery as I was myself, 
and that Miss Kitty held a most exalted opinion of his late exploit ; 
and that she was, by words and in other ways still more engaging, 
trying to let him know it. They made a pretty picture. 

But the old gentleman’s face grew cloudy as he looked at it. He 
leant over me in irritated silence, brandy-flask in hand, and I thought 
it was time to speak. 

“How are you, Dobson?” I said with a faint smile. “I am 
afraid you don’t recognise me in this draggled condition, but 5 

“ Why, so it is!” exclaimed theold gentleman. “It’s Mildenhall! 
Why, how do you come to be down here? Isay,” he continued in a 
sort of stage whisper, and with a troubled look at the others; “I 
am very glad you have come; “I’m half afraid, as it is, you are too 
late.” 

“Too late for what?” I asked, trying to sit up, and presently 
succeeding. 

Why, that!” he whispered testily, and nodding his head in a 
disturbed way in the direction of the young couple. “Man, don’t 
you recollect you were to have the first say in that sort of thing ?” 

“So I was,” I rejoined; “and the present will be a very good 
time for beginning. I will speak to Kitty at once.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Dobson, looking much relieved at my alacrity 
and calling the young lady. “Come here, Kitty; this gentleman 
here wants to speak to you. Mr. Milderhall, Kitty,” he explained 
grimly, seeing how reluctantly the girl left her charge in order to 
come to us. 

Her sunny face, that had been flushed with the pleasure and 
excitement of coaxing the lucky Bob back to life, grew white (I 
muck regret to be obliged to say) as she heard my name. It was a 
very limp hand that I managed to get hold of and shake as heartily 
as I could. 

“You see that I have lost no time in coming down to see you, 
Kitty,” I said, holding her hand the while, and thinking it best to 
plunge at once in medias res. ‘ You reach the age of twenty to-day, 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said poor Kitty faintly, and trying feebly to get her hand 
away; but I still held on. 

“There is something in a certain will which concerns you and 
me; I want to talk to you about it.” 
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“Yes?” whispered poor Miss Kitty, still more faintly, and with 
another feeble and futile attempt to draw her hand from mine; 
“would not some other time—when you are dry?” 

“No, my dear,” I said (I am a grim old bachelor enough, in an 
ordinary way, and that last expression slipped out quite involuntarily, 
and must be put down to my half-drowned condition), “I would 
rather do it now. You are a very pretty girl, and a very brave and 
clever one; and you have just saved my life with your scarf, as I 
realise very plainly, so that you will always hold a very dear piace 
in my heart. And so I come to the conclusion”—I couldn’t help 
pausing a moment to enjoy her consternation—“ that I will have 
nothing more to do with you or your hand, however earnestly you 
may offer it to me”’—letting it go at last. ‘I reject you entirely, 
and hand you over to that young villain (whom I hope to call my 
friend for the rest of my life) Mr. Bob Tyncker.” 

It was a queer way of doing things, no doubt, and has (as I have 
said before) occasioned a good deal of head-shaking among people 
who do not know the whole story; but I flatter myself it was both 
neat and effectual. 


I was very much surprised by the effect of my words upon Mr. 
Dobson. (But it appears that Tyncker had known him for a very 
long time, and had always been a prime favourite of his, while Kitty 
was as the very apple of his eye.) He ran hastily over to the young 
gentleman, where he had been left lying alone on his back discon- 
solately enough all this time, and shook him furiously by the hand. 

“You hear what my friend Mildenhall says? I cordially agree 
with every word of it; you are an obstinate young villain—you are 
a fine fellow, Mr. Bob Tyncker; and Kitty is the prettiest and 
bravest girl in the country—and the wilfullest. Mildenhall won’t 
have her at any price, so you will have to take her yourself, and 
a fine pair you will make—a couple of wilful young rogues. I 
think,” continued the old gentleman, looking fondly round as he 
spoke, at his niece, who stood midway between Bob and me in shy 
uncertainty as to what to do, “ that we ought to have a big dinner 
to-night, to rub the edge off our late quarrels; and we will have up 
that young fellow Tattler aswell. I roasted him so heavily at lunch 
that I should like to see how he feels now.” 

How Tattler had been “ roasted” I learnt later on in the afternoon. 
He poked his head in at the door of the smoking-room where I was 
smoking a meditative pipe. 

“Seen Bob Tyncker lately ?” he asked. 

“Not just lately,” I said (not quite truthfully I am afraid, for I 
knew perfectly well where Bob was to be found at that very moment, 
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but I felt that Tattler would be more in the way than ever, just 
then). 

He came in, and presently spoke again. 

“T say, that old gentleman that I went to lunch with to-day is a 
queer sort of customer, I think; couldn’t make him out a bit. He 
was jolly enough at lunch—friendly and all that; but I rather 
thought he was trying a little humbug on me, now and then.” 

. “In what way?” I asked rather interested. 

“Oh, all sorts of ways; “bout telescopes chiefly though ; 
wanting to know if you could see through a brick wall with them, 
and that sort of thing, you know. I’m never sure,” said Mr. 
Tattler, fixing his eyeglass in his eye and looking at me very 
inquiringly through it, “ whether, when people try that sort of 
talk on you, they are not trying to humbug you. What do you 
think ?” 

“My dear fellow,” I rejoined, I fear a little drily, “I know Mr. 
Dobson pretty well, and I really don’t think he would try anything 
of the sort on any one—unless, perhaps, they had been treating him 
previously to a little of the same thing.” 

Upon my word, I don’t believe he grasped my meaning. At any 
rate, at dinner that night at Mr. Dobson’s he showed not the 
slightest sign of discomfiture; on the contrary, he was in what he 
himself called ‘‘ very great form,” and more than once drew from 
poor Kitty the epithet “ You wretch, Mr. Tattler!” 
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English Whist and English Whist Players. 


Part II. 


Leave these dull northern skies and travel into brighter climes. 
Wherever he goes, the Englishman carries with him the same 
tastes, the same ways of life. Calum non animum mutant, qui 
trans mare currunt is as true of us as it was of the Roman in the 
days of Horace. Gibbon at Lausanne notes with regret the 
arrival of a Communion Sunday. ‘“ Where am I to spend my even- 
ing?” That ishis cry. If thoughts of business intruded into the 
mind of the Swiss on that day, the lips were closed against any 
mention of commerce. There was “ neither business nor parties.” 
Alas! and alas! ‘ They interdict even whist on this day.” 

Gibbon’s notion of his life was not materially different from that 
of Judge Buller. His idea of happiness was to devote the morning 
to work and the afternoon and evening to society and recreation, 
not “ disdaining the innocent amusement of a game of cards.” 

Speed over a few years of time, and cross the Alps into Savoy. 
You are an Englishman, my dear A——, a man who, like Ulysses, 
has seen much, and has the advantage over him of being able to 
read. As soon as your arrival is known you will be asked to the 
weekly reunion of Mrs. Trollope. Every English-speaking visitor 
receives an invitation from that kindly dame, and among her 
guests appear “cvery one of any note and many of no note at 
all.” You, as a whist-player, will be welcomed even more warmly 
than is her wont. When she expected to find that a particular 
person was a devotee of her favourite game, and was mistaken 
in the supposition, her expressive face could not conceal the 
marks of her disappointment. Mrs. Jameson came to one of 
her parties, was received with great empressement, but it soon 
turned out that the illustrious art-critic “did not know one card 
from another.” This was too great a blow for the older lady; she 
could not suppress her mortification, and Mrs. Jameson saw it 
depicted on her face. 

I should have enjoyed a few days with you, my dear A——, at 
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Nice in 1825. A very pleasant company was gathered together 
in that Mediterranean elysium, chief of whom was Talleyrand, 
attended by his niece the Duchess of Canino. Yes, Talleyrand 
whose mournful prophecy to the young man, ignorant of whist, on 
the old age that he would be doomed to drag out in unrelieved 
dulness is written on the heart of every player, Talleyrand, 
whose jests at the game are familiar to us all. Did he not, for 
instance, when playing at long whist one evening, drawl out in a 
slow voice to the old lady who had married her footman, “ at nine 
one does not count honours.” His mode of life at Nice was very 
simple and his habits were very regular. He would play his 
rubber until midnight, he would then begin to write his memoirs, 
and in their composition the hours would pass away until the 
clock struck three. He would then seek his repose, and would 
rise “ after a few hours’ sleep fresh and ready for the occupations 
of the day.” 

This wily old diplomate was the Bishop of Autun, and among 
his clerical compeers were many zealous card-players. George 
Ticknor has shown this in his account of a visit to the Borgheses 
on a Sunday evening in 1836. The first thing which he saw on 
entering the stately rooms was a select company of seven cardinals. 
They were clad in the habiliments of their order, conspicuous in 
red skull caps and pieds de perdrix, whatever that article of dress 
may be, and were sitting at cards, four at one table and three at 
another. Similar exhibitions this accomplished American, one of 
the choicest specimens of his country, witnessed all the season 
through. Twenty-one years later the traveller returned again to 
Rome. The scene was changed. In 1857 he did not see a single 
cardinal indulging in the pleasures of the card table. A pope 
had risen who knew not the joys of cards. He disapproved of the 
game. That was enough; the cardinals around him abandoned 
their favourite pursuit. 

Talleyrand was a prince of the church and a prince among 
diplomates. No one has ever attained to his reputation for 
cunning and dexterity of intellect. The English race is much too 
slow and too direct in its modes of thought to attain to pre-eminence 
in such fields. They are apt to aequire a strong hold in other 
lands by the valour of their soldiers, and to lose it again through 
the simplicity of their representatives in the council-chamber. The 
nearest position to Talleyrand among our countrymen, and he, 
truth to say, is separated longo intervallo from the Frenchman, 
would by common consent be given to the cautious and glozing 
old Chesterfield, and he was at one time as eager for cards as the 
diplomatic old ecclesiastic across the “narrow streak.” In his 
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younger days he won large sums from his less fortunate or less 
skilled companions, and his: loss of office is said to have been due 
to the fact that he once was seen carrying his winnings, amounting 
to some thousands of pounds, to the rooms of the Countess of 
Suffolk for safety. In his retirement at Blackheath, when more 
advanced in life, he was accustomed to form one “every evening 
from seven till ten at a crown whist-party” but he is careful to 
put on record that his object was “merely to save my eyes from 
reading or writing for three hours by candle-light.” 

This was the motive that influenced many of these men, from 
Bishop Bathurst and Dean Vincent to the first Sir Robert Peel. 
They had spent their active years, their eyesight had become 
dimmed, and they now sought the most fitting solace for their old 
age. Peel, the first Sir Robert, found his faculties “more than 
usually alert ” a few days before his death, and to improve the occa- 
sion invited three of his nephews to dine with him. As the repast 
went on the old man asked if the champagne was good, and when 
“told that it was he drank a glass of it. The wine raised his 
spirits, and he conversed with much animation about past times.” 
Dinner was over and whist was proposed, After a rubber or two 
the hand of the old man shook a little as he dealt the cards, and 
one of his nephews offered to deal for him. This mistaken kind- 
ness was too much for the old man. He resented it as much as 
the old Duke of Wellington used to object to an offer to help him 
on his horse. ‘No, no, Robert,” he said, “if I cannot deal my 
own cards it is time to give up the game,” and he broke up the 
game. A few days later he died. 

One of the most loveable men of the first half of this century 
was old Thomas Grenville. Through a life of ninety years he had 
been a voracious book-collector, and it was his boast that even 
when a lieutenant in the Guards he had, at a book-sale, snatched 
some editio princeps from the hands of a whole bench of bishops. 
His means came through the profits of a sinecure office, and the 
remembrance of this fact induced him to leave his library to the 
British Museum. His evenings were spent with his friends at his 
own house, “a quiet dinner at four and a game of whist after- 
wards was the almost daily history of his later life.” Sach, too, 
when the business of the day was over, was the pleasure of the 
philanthropic old George Peabody. His favourite games were 
backgammon after an early dinner, and whist in the evening. 
“He was as fond of the latter,” says the organ of the cultivated 
people of Boston, “and as rigorous a player as Sarah Battle.” 

Hitherto the narrative, my dear A , has been confined to 
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the sake of relaxation, and not with the expectation of pecuniary 
profit. My cardinal belief is that no man should play at any 
game for stakes which causes him anxiety. If he cannot afford to 
find the balance of the year against him at the points for which 
he is playing, he should retire into private life. Persistence in a 
game of skill when his mind is racked with the prospect of losing 
what his means will not allow him to surrender without dis- 
comfort to himself or to others, must inevitably end in loss. It is 
impossible to lay down any standard of “ points” which will suit 
the purses of all alike, from the Duke of Westminster to Tom 
Jones, a city clerk. Each man must settle the question for him- 
self, always keeping in mind the principle that in games as in 
diet “one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

The man of small means will always have the consolation that 
high stakes do not necessarily involve high play. The general 
standard of skill at the Baldwin Club, where the points are limited 
to half-a-crown, is as high as at any of the more expensive clubs in 
London. Stillit would be affectation on my part to shut my eyes to 
the fact that gambling has existed in all ages for several centuries 
past, and that the spirit is not dead at the present time, though it 
has been “scotched.” The professional gamester probably exists 
abroad in greater numbers than in England, but not a few notorious 
names in that order of mankind can be met with in Great Britain. 
I will not pretend to which of them the pre-eminence is due, but 
I must claim a high place on the list for Major-General John Scott 
of Balcomie (died 1775), who was some time Member of Parliament 
for Fifeshire. In married life he was not altogether fortunate, for 
his first wife ran away from him, and he was compelled to undergo 
the expense of obtaining a divorce, but in every other stage of life 
he was dubbed “a man of wonderful good luck,” and his career has 
been tersely summed up as that of “a notorious gamester who 
acquired numerous estates.” He is said to have won £200,000 at 
White’s Club in St. James’s Street, “ and at the time of his death 
was considered the wealthiest commoner in Scotland.” 

A striking instance of his imperturbability is on record in the 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1776. He was playing one 
night at Stapleton’s—a tavern, I presume, in Edinburgh—when a 
messenger brought him the news that he was blessed with a 
daughter. He turned to the company with the words, “ You see, 
gentlemen, that I must be under the necessity of doubling my 
stakes, in order to make a fortune for this girl.” Thereupon he 
played rather deeper than usual, with the result that in a few 
hours’ play he was a loser of £8000. The company began to 
“chaff” him on this discomfiture, but the General, “ who had an 
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evenness of temper that nothing could warp, and a judgment in 
play superior to most,” retorted on those around him with the 
calm assurance that things would still turn out all right. He 
played on, fortune once more smiled upon him, and at daybreak, 
about seven o'clock in the morning, he had recovered his losses 
and was able to go home with a balance of £15,000 in his favour. 
One of his daughters became the Duchess of Portland, and her 
sister was married with a dowry of £100,000 to George Canning, 
England's Prime Minister. For which of them he intended this 
provision is not known. 

The General’s skill in cards and his clearness of head are 
mentioned by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter in a letter to the chief of 
“ blue-stockings,” Mrs. Montagu. “He plays, as it is called,’ 
such is her strange opening, “very fairly, but so much upon 
system that I have been told he drinks nothing but water, that 
his head may be always perfectly cool.” A boiled chicken with 
toast and water was his usual dinner. His willingness to play 
for small points when the circumstances of those around justified 
no other, and his kindness in discouraging his subalterns from 
gaming, are acknowledged by another Scot, Sir James Campbell of 
Ardkinglas. “The old General,” he says, “seemed to enjoy him- 
self”—such is the cautious expression of this Northern sage— 
‘¢ with his officers at a rubber of sixpenny points.” 

Campbell was himself no bad specimen of the “ professional 
player.” His nerve was beyond that of his fellows. He never 
lost his coolness at the gaming table, and was thus always called a 
“fortunate player.” In reading his memoirs there rise to view 
the traits of the skilled speculator on the Stock Exchange at the 
present day. Each of them, the card gambler of the last century 
and the jobber of stocks and shares of this age, conducts his 
operations on the maxim of cutting losses and letting profits run. 
It was so with the deliberating Campbell of Ardkinglas. He put 
a limit to his losses which he never exceeded, but he set no bounds 
to his gains. When in Dublin, about 1778, he played at the 
Castle a good deal, and with such good fortune that at the end of 
the year he found himself a winner of some £2000. At another 
resort of the gamblers, at Daly’s Club, his luck was not so good, 
for there he left behind him a few hundreds of pounds. The 
application of these gains, if we can accept the statement of 
Campbell as accurate, is probably without a parallel in the 
history of sport. Often and often is an innocent parent called 
upon to pay the losses, at play or on the turf, of a spendthrift 
son. Never before or since have I heard of a son helping his 
father’s necessities with the proceeds of his skill in cards. 
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“ Through my success,” says Sir James Campbell, “I was enabled to 
help my father, at one time with £1700, at another with £1000.” 

Military men and Eastern officials took the first places among 
the gamesters under the third George. Worthy colleagues of 
those already mentioned were “ Indian General Smith and Admiral 
Pigot.” In the winter of 1787-88 the King’s two eldest sons 
acquired new accomplishments. ‘The Prince of Wales taught the 
Duke of York to drink, and the Duke, not to be outdone, initiated 
his elder brother into the expensive mysteries of hazard, quinze, 
and other games at cards. The play took place at a new club 
known by the name of Dover House, and situated in St. James’s 
Street, not far from the site of Fenton’s Hotel, and the winners 
were the brave General and Admiral, “ who both wanted it very 
much.” Smith was the Major-General in the Indian army who 
sat in Parliament for the erring boroughs of Hindon and Wareham, 
and he is said to have been twice ejected from his seat for bribery, 
with the result that he was prosecuted and convicted. His nick- 
name in the fashionable world of London was Hyder Ali, and his 
son, reckoned the best whist player in his day, was appropriately 
called Tippoo. Pigot, too, was long numbered among our senators 
in Parliament. 

Francis, the Sir Philip Francis whom many ingenious critics 
have, in defiance of probability, insisted on identifying with the 
author of the letters of Junius, was another of these inveterate 
gamblers. Cards dominated over the whole Anglo-Indian society 
of Calcutta in those days, and many a crime inflicted on the 
unhappy natives had its origin in the losses at the gaming-table 
of their alien rulers. When in India, it was the habit of Francis 
to spend every night in this amusement, and he found an able 
coadjutor at the card-table in the wife of one of his colleagues, 
Lady Anne Monson, who was reckoned “a very superior whist- 
player.” Good fortune generally shone on the plans of Francis. 
About 1775 he was visited with “an extraordinary run of luck,” 
so marked, indeed, that he himself acknowledged that he had 
“actually won a fortune.” Rumour, which sometimes exaggerates, 
went so far as to estimate his gains at 30 lacs of rupees. Francis 
was an adept at showing that notorious ill-humour which once 
brought down on him the witticism, that if not Junius, he was 
certainly Junius Brutus. At Brooks’s, when engaged at the 
whist-table one evening with his newly conferred red ribbon 
hanging about his neck, he was quizzed about his new toy by 
Roger Wilbraham, a mighty Whig and a mighty book-collector. 
Francis retaliated with the wish that Wilbraham might get “a 
halter and be damncd.” 
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Gamblers soon attach to their company men like unto them- 
selves, and Francis was quickly surrounded by a pleasant set of 
characters, both male and female. One of his chums was a certain 
Major Baggs, and of him it is recorded that on one occasion he 
had the amazing luck to win no less a sum than £17,000 at 
hazard by throwing on, to use the language of the game, fourteen 
successive mains. This interesting Major was a worthy successor 
to the fighting Lord Mohun, whose deeds of duelling are faithfully 
set down in the pages of Narcissus Luttrell the diarist. He 
might have sat for:the picture of Bob Acres, for he had been the 
principal in at least eleven duels, and was notorious for his skill 
with the sword. » In his gambling exploits he cared little whether 
he crossed swords with king or courtier. The King of Naples 
once tried his luck with the fighting Major, and after some hours 
the monarch rose up from the table a loser of £1500. 

Long years ago, now all but thirty, inquiry was made in the 
pages of Notes and Queries as to the names and fortunes of England’s 
famous whist-players, and chief in their ranks was plaved the 
name of Major Crewe. This young soldier, “a most gentlemanly, 
good-natured man,” even when a subaltern in the army made for 
himself a reputation in society and in the gambling-rooms. His 
father, the first Lord Crewe, one of the founders of Brooks’s Club, 
died in 1829, after he had been a member of it for the unprece- 
dented tenure of sixty-five years. His mother was the pre-eminent 
Whig beauty, immortalised as “True blue and Mrs. Crewe,” a lady 
of such surpassing loveliness that Madame d’Arblay, with epigram- 
matic smartness, wrote of her as “ uglifying everything near her.” 

She knew her son’s weakness in yielding to the temptations 
of life in London, and recognised that the only chance of safety 
for him was in absence from town. Lord Macartney, at her 
earnest request, consented that the youth should go with him to 
China as the second attaché in his embassy, but on one 
condition only, that he gave a “most solemn pledge on his 
honour ” not to touch “ either cards or dice or other instruments 
of gambling, either on}board ship or at any place where they 
might stop.” He gave the pledge and broke it—broke it, as it 
appeared, under the persuasions of an old Scotch lieutenant, who 
ought to have known better. Night after night was Sir John 
Barrow, who tells the story in his autobiography, disturbed in his 
cabin during the passage home by the rattling of dice, or by what 
was perhaps worse, the young man’s scraping on the bass viol. 
The result was disastrous. Crewe lost to one of the lieutenants 
of the Lion “some thousand pounds, not any part of which he 
could pay, and it was also said that he had compounded for an 
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annuity of as many hundred pounds as he had lost thousands.” 
The youth ultimately succeeded to his father’s peerage and died, 
a full-blown general in the army, at his chateau near Liége at the 
close of 1835. 

Another of these gaming celebrities was Quintin Craufurd, to 
whom his friends had given as a term of endearment the appella- 
tion of “ Fish” Craufurd. He had come back from Manilla with 
the fortunes of a nabob, and had anticipated by his best-known 
maxim the fondest wishes of the Americans. His saying was, 
“ Make your fortune where you like, but enjoy it at Paris.” As 
one of the most attached friends of Marie Antoinette he provided 
the carriage which the royal family took at Bondy, on their 
disastrous flight from Paris. He was classed as an émigré, and 
his pictures and statues were sold in November 1792, but after the 
terror was over he returned to his beloved city and formed a 
collection of historical portraits which was one of the sights of Paris 
until his death in 1819. Talleyrand enjoyed Craufurd’s company, 
and in the days of the First Empire they were often struggling, 
either in partnership or in antagonism, at the whist-table. 

The Duke of York, the favourite son of the third George, and 
his amiable wife kept a hospitable table at Oatlands for their 
friends, and “every one did as he pleased.” Dogs were her 
delight, whist was his. If any exception, says Raikes, could be 
made to the pleasure of existence under the duke’s roof, it was 
“that sometimes we had rather too much whist.” The duke 
never would rise from the table so long as he could make an 
excuse for another rubber. Most of his friends in town, Lords 
Yarmouth, Alvanley, Foley and Worcester, with whom he dined 
“without any ceremony as a private individual,’ avoided by 
common consent the enticement of a whist-table for him, but 
other hosts who were more anxious to flatter him were pinned to 
the table until the clock struck four in the morning. No wonder 
that, though he possessed an iron constitution, his health at last 
began to give way. 

A second illustrious duke, though not a royal one, who 
never could resist the attractions of a four at whist, was the 
fifth duke of Devonshire. He enjoyed his life in London, and 
his chief happiness was his rubber at Brooks’s. After the game 
was over—and with this duke, as with his royal colleague, four 
o'clock was the limit of his play—he rioted in a hot supper, and 
whenever it was in season a boiled mackerel formed the staple 
dish of the repast. The Duke of York was a Tory, and at the 
close of his life his political prejudices threatened, had he survived 
his elder brother, to inflict incalculable damage on the nation. 
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Devonshire was of course a Whig, and among his partners in whist 
and in politics was Charles James Fox. The sums which Fox 
lost were enormous; they even reduced the ample resources of the 
first Lord Holland. He was not one of those weak creatures that 
were ignorant of the principles of the scientific games at cards. 
“On the contrary,” says Wraxall, and his testimony on this point 
may be accepted without demur, “he played admirably both at 
whist and at piquet; with such skill indeed that by the general 
admission of Brooks’s Club he might have won £4000 a year at 
these games if he would have confined himself to them.” This 
restraint, alas! was what he could not put on himself. He was 
tempted to share in games of chance, “ particularly Faro,” and 
with them came loss of money and of reputation. 

Few men could be found more devoted to the Liberal principles 
which Fox advocated than Alderman Sawbridge, and none took 
higher rank than he did as a card-player. In the clubs of St. 
James’s Street no dissentient voice would have been found in 
opposition to the dictum that Sawbridge was “indisputably the 
greatest proficient at the game of whist” then to be found in 
England. Letitia Hawkins, to whom the world is indebted for 
many entertaining anecdotes on whist, supplies a remarkable 
instance of his observation and memory. At the close of a game, 
when the last card was about to be led, he remarked, “It is 
singular that the four fives should come together.” It was so. 
When the round was played it appeared that each of the four 
players held a five. 

One of the best-known names that has ever flourished in English 
card centres is that of Lieut.-Colonel Aubrey. By those outside the 
charmed circle in which he lived he was believed to have been the 
Major A who published a small treatise on whist, and there 
is no doubt that the literary hack who compiled it intended to 
propagate its sale hy the assumption of the title and initial. In 
the opinion of Raikes, who knew London life well, “‘he was the 
deepest gambler and the best whist and piquet player of his day.” 
Incredible of belief were the sums that he would adventure, and 
although the record went against him at last, his courage was 
often rewarded by success. Among the men of fashion who were 
at one time his antagonists and at another his partners, are singled 
out the two royal sons of George the Third, Fitzpatrick, the 
friend of Horace Walpole, and Harvey Combe, the alderman and 
brewer, all of whom knew what it was to be “hard up” through 
gaming. Aubrey had “passed through various vicissitudes of 
wealth and poverty. He made two fortunes in China which he 
successively lost. He then made a third at play from £5 which 
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he borrowed, and at last died in very meagre circumstances” at 
Cheltenham in August, 1832, at the age of seventy-six, having no 
doubt fixed his establishment at that watering-place with the 
object of obtaining, among the Anglo-Indians abounding there, his 
favourite amusements at moderate stakes. 

Most of these men retained their equanimity of mind even in 
their direst straits of misfortune. Fox, indeed, when his friends 
thought his sea of troubles must have swallowed him in its depths, 
was found at his lodgings calmly reading the legendary narrative 
of Herodotus. There are others, however, who sank beneath the 
waves of anguish. Andrew Erskine, the witty correspondent of 
Jemmy Boswell, was one of them. He indulged at cards and was 
partial to the game of whist. One day, when he had sustained a 
serious loss at this beloved pursuit, he “became frantic, threw 
himself into the Forth, and perished.” 

G. H. Drummozd, a member of the famous banking-house at 
Charing Cross, only played once in his whole life at White’s Club, 
but that solitary occasion was the beginning of trouble to him. 
He lost £20,000 to Beau Brummell, and the necessity of raising 
the money brought home to his partners that he was an undesir- 
able associate in a business requiring for prosperity’s sake the 
confidence of the public in its managers. They forced him to 
retire, a sadder and a poorer, if not a wiser man. 

The end of George Payne was as tragic as that of Andrew 
Erskine, but his death cannot be laid at the doors of his favourite 
game. He was found one night at Watier’s Club waiting to make 
up a rubber at whist. Three players soon arrived and the game 
began. All went smoothly and nothing happened, save that Payne 
seemed very anxious, although the table was not broken up until 
four or five o’clock, that the game should be continued to a later 
hour. At ten the same morning Raikes the diarist was awakened 
by his servant with the terrible news that Payne had been shot in a 
duel on Putney Heath. The unhappy man had been playing all the 
night, and desired to play even longer, “to pass the time until he 
was summoned into eternity, and no one could have told by his man- 
ner at the card-table that he had such an awful prospect in view.” 

A truce to such horrors! Let me dwell now, my dear A——, 
on the good fortune which sometimes attends the players at the 
card-tatle. I read not long ago an article on whist with the 
signature of “by one who wins,” and among the devotees of the 
game of whist there are not a few who could label themselves in 
that way. Take the case of the brothers Bulwer. They inherited 
from their grandmother a love of cards. Whist and piquet were 
the games which the elder brother, Lord Lytton, “relished and 
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studied most, because in them the result depends more upon skill 
than luck.” On these games he concentrated for a time his 
complete attention, and, “from practice and aptitude combined,” 
soon took rank in London clubs as an “exceedingly good whist- 
player,” even if he could not be admitted among the chosen few to 
whom the epithet of “ first-rate” could be applied. His applica- 
tion was not without its reward, for in a short time his winnings 
formed “an appreciable addition to hisincome.” The good fortune 
of his younger brother, Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, 
was even greater. In 1827 he was attached to the Berlin embassy, 
and taking Paris in his way won there between six and seven 
thousand pounds at play. This fortunate haul proved, says 
Abraham Hayward, the starting-point of his diplomatic fortunes. 
It enabled him to join a whist-playing set, composed chiefly of 
the leading personages at the Court, which met at Prince Witt- 
genstein’s and indulged in such high stakes as 500 louis the rubber. 
Bulwer, though, like his brother, falling short of the highest 
standard of play, “eventually came off a winner, and through 
this incidental intimacy with princes and ambassadors . . . he 
learnt a good deal about important matters from which his official 
superiors were shut out; he also formed connections of permanent 
value.” Moreover it opened to him the principal resorts of the best 
whist-players in other continental cities, where he often played 
with success, though not having a “ decided turn for the game at 
any time.” 

Lord Granville, who died in 1846, with a great reputation for 
courtliness of manner, held for many years the post of ambassador 
at Paris, and the only objection which could with any show of 
plausibility be brought against him whilst holding that con- 
spicuous post was, that he was sometimes inclined to be indolent. 
He was addicted to play, and often ran over to London for a little 
of his favourite amusement at Crockford’s, White’s, or Graham’s, 
but almost as frequently returned to the French capital with the 
loss of a considerable sum of money. He was one of the four 
noblemen who lost £100,000 at Crockford’s in a night, the 
companions in misfortune from the ranks of the peerage being 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Foley, and Lord Sefton. Still, in spite 
of all his losses Lord Granville left behind no less a sum in cash 
than £160,000. With the French his popularity was unbounded. 
They admired his style of play, and gave him the supreme title of 
Le Wellington des jouewrs. 

The hold which whist exercises over the minds of men may be 
exemplified by an illustration drawn from. the life of Elwes the 


miser. He, the most tenacious of mankind in his control of his 
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purse, did not hesitate to engage in conflict at whist with the 
Duke of Northumberland. When play was over the unfortunate 
miser found himself a loser in close upon £1,000. He loved a 
lobster, and the only thing that could soothe his intense agony at 
the magnitude of his loss was “the tail of a good lobster.” 

In these days the losses at cards rarely reach in the upper 
circles of life a sum sufficient to cripple the resources of the 
player. Stakes are now fixed at a much smaller sum than used 
to be the case, and a decade passes without the mention of any 
noble’s name as being ruined by dice or by cards. Occasionally 
there creeps into the papers in an obituary notice the name of 
some one who has put down or taken up at the card-table a few 
thousands of pounds. An instance of the death of a whist-player, 
des bonnes fortunes, occurred in the spring of 1891. This was 
Lord M , who was said to have annually cleared at the Turf 
Club for many years the handsome sum of £3,000. Credat Judzus 
Apella non ego. Still I should in fairness add to this public 
expression of my doubt in the accuracy of the figures that a 
player of considerable reputation at whist who had often played 
with him, assured me of his belief in the correctness of the 
paragraph in the newspaper. A few players keep a detailed 
record of their doings, and the statistics which they produce on 
the fruits of their labours for many years are not of such a tall 
character as to awaken suspicion. 

Cavendish in the winter of 1875 paid a short visit to the 
charming cottage of Mortimer Collins at Knowl Hill, and as out 
of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, it is on record in 
the diary of Collins that “he never learnt so much about cards 
in so short a time.” The visitor, this “famous whist-player,” 
imparted to his host the total of his rubbers and his gains during 
the previous ten years. He had played 20,000 rubbers and won 
about £2,000. 

Almost equally conspicuous in the ranks of the whist-players 
of the present day is the well-known novelist whose contributions 
afford us a permanent pleasure in the columns of a weekly 
illustrated paper. He, too, has been known to find a solace at 
the card-table for the arduous and exacting duties which have 
been performed by him regularly for close on half a century, and 
I have heard from others that in twenty-eight years the whole of 
his gains, although his skill is above doubt and his good fortune 
impossible of question, have only amounted to about the same 
number of hundreds of pounds. 

If any one contemplates entering upon such a course of life in 
the hope of pecuniary advantage, he may well ask with Mortimer 
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Collins, is the game worth the candle? On the other hand, if any 
player of skill, but of limited means, finds that his talents at 
whist are only rewarded by disappointment, and that his losses 
have amounted to a magnitude which he ought not with a due 
regard to prudence to incur again, let me enjoin on him to adopt 
the example of Cavour. This great statesman, the best friend 
that Italy has known for many generations, was a whist-player 
whose zeal for the game was unquenchable. Once he lost a 
larger sum than he could afford. “Many men would have played 
on more recklessly; many men would have thrown down the 
cards in disgust; but Cavour for the future merely reduced his 
stakes” (‘A Campaigner at Home’). May others in a like 
position have his manliness and tread in his footsteps of good 
sense and moderation ! 

You, my dear A——, are familiar with every line of Thackeray’s 
writing, and appreciate at their full worth the adventures of 
Mr. Brown and his nephew. Is the statement true that Thackeray 
and Dickens, the friends of our youth, are losing somewhat of 
their popularity? No, it cannot be; I refuse to give credence to 
such a slander on my countrymen. What a picture of club-life 
is contained in Thackeray’s description of the card-room at the 
Polyanthus! You see the “ grave and silent members sitting at 
those little green tables,” losing or winning without any outward 
expression of concern, pursuing in complete calmness their game, 
“which is, in fact, the most elaborate science and study,” and 
thoroughly indifferent for hours together to the fortunes of the out- 
side world. There sits Trumpington, the man of good parts and 
much reading, who makes for the game of whist a sacrifice of all 
other pleasures, and in the end rises a winner of three or four 
hundred a year; and “and well he may,” says Thackeray ; “ with 
his brains and half his industry he could make a larger income 
at any other profession.” He and others like unto him sit there 
every day for years together, ready to receive and play with any 
new-comer who may wish it; and when he retires discomfited 
from the contest “they will make you a bow and wish you good 
morning.” 

Anthony Trollope inherited his mother’s love of whist-playing, 
as well as her aptitude for novel-writing. He has told us of his 
“ great delight in playing a rubber in the little room upstairs of 
an afternoon” at the Garrick, how it became a daily habit with 
him, and how he tried, but tried in vain, to discontinue an amuse- 
ment which he does not shrink from stigmatising as having, 
after all, “not very much to recommend it.” This was possibly 
an unworthy concession to popular prejudice. At all events, 
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when he had penned it there came to his mind the truer reflec- 
tion that “without cards he would be very much at a loss.” 
Memories of many illustrious players hover around the walls of 
the card-rooms in the West-end clubs. Their merits and their 
faults are handed down from generation to generation ; and the 
play of the leading exponent of this age is contrasted, not 
always to his advantage, with that of the veteran who ruled the 
room forty years ago. 

Whist at the Garrick is commemorated in ‘On and Off 
the Stage,’ by the Bancrofts. The lord and master of that 
household summons to our view from the shadowy mists of 
the past the names and characteristics of its chief performers. 
He pictures in its card-room “the ever kindly presence of Lord 
Anglesey ... the strongly-marked features and deep-toned 
voice of Sir Charles Taylor; the merry eye and musical 
brogue of Charles Lever ... the gruff exterior which hid the 
soft and tender heart of Anthony Trollope .. . the occasional 
visits of courtly James Clay (the former companion of Lord 
Beaconsfield in foreign travel, and a monarch at the whist-table) ; 
the more frequent presence of Sir George Colthurst. I see kindly 
‘Joe’ Langford, and dear old ‘Bunsby’ (Merewether, Q.C.) 
arrive for their rubber; ‘cutting-in’ with gentle pipe-loving 
Edward Breedon (who bore so little of the aspect of having once 
been a dandy in the Guards) ; the great novelist, who wrote ‘ Hard 
Cash,’ and Dr. Duplex, who once prescribed for Edmund Kean— 
who complete the table.” John Heneage Jesse, a clever compiler 
of many amusing volumes of anecdote, was in his later years a 
great frequenter of the Garrick Club card-room; and while 
seated at one of its tables his portrait was sketched by the 
present Sir John Millais on the envelope of a letter. Since that 
time the character of the whist in Garrick Street has somewhat 
declined. It was impossible that the play should remain for ever 
at that high level; but the club is still frequented by several 
players of great excellence. 

The card clubs in and around Pall Mall are three in number, 
and the most famous of them without doubt is the Portland. 
For many years its members used to meet at their house in 
Oxford Street, at the corner of Stratford Place; but that building 
is now demolished, and its occupants have removed to a more 
convenient place of assembly. They are now housed on the north 
side of St. James’s Square, in the building at the south-west 
corner of York Street, and since the date of their removal the 
number of the members has materially increased. The new 
rooms are spacious and excellently ventilated, with shafts carrying 
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away to the roof the fumes of smoke and the heated air. The 
tables are constructed with the latest devices for picking up the 
cards most easily and expeditiously, and with certain dodges for 
allowing the smoker to suspend for a moment his “ horrid trade” 
of smoking without inflicting unnecessary damage upon the 
cloth. There may at this time, as since its opening, be observed 
the most skilled of the London card-players. A distinguished 
peer or two of great whist distinction still haunt its rooms. A 
law officer of the Crown may now and then be seen playing a 
dashing game of whist within its walls. A metropolitan police- 
magistrate pursues there, with unceasing devotion, when off duty, 
that game of piquet at which he is a skilled professor. 

The second card clrb in importance is, no doubt, the Baldwin, 
and the only drawback to its development lies in the crowded 
condition of its rooms. A great gulf separates its rooms in point 
of luxury from those of its richer rival, the Portland; but that 
is the only respect in which it need confess to inferiority. Its 
members are sans reproche, its points are moderate, yet of sufficient 
size to engage the interest of the players; and the excellence of 
the play is above any feeling of doubt. The third whist club, 
“The St. James’s,” is, and has been for some time, domiciled at 
87, St. James’s Street, adjoining its south-west corner. This was 
the number in the same street of that great whist club, called 
Graham’s, which died about forty years go. It was at Graham’s 
that Lord Henry Bentinck invented the Blue Peter, or call for 
trumps, the explanation of which was first given by Colebs. It 
was at Graham’s that a well-known nobleman was detected in the 
act of cheating, and was forced into a public exposure of his mis- 
conduct in the law courts. 

Most of the other clubs are linked in memory’s roll with some 
illustrious names in whist-life. The Athenzeum possessed some 
members of the greatest distinction. Abraham Hayward was long 
a leading figure of its card-room. His play was good, and few men 
possessed a more extensive knowledge of the history of card-playing 
or of card-players. His knowledge was freely communicated to 
the world, and his writings are now the choicest possessions of all 
those interested in the gossip and anecdote of this century. One 
distinguished family, now represented in the ranks of the 
baronets, has produced several whist-players of high repute; but 
by far the most distinguished was the Master of the Rolls, who 
found in whist at the Atheneum the relaxation needed for a life 
of active business. Dr. Pole, whose ‘ Philosophy of Whist’ takes 
a very high place among the treatises on the game, is a member 
of the club; and one of its best players is a son of a late chair- 
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man of committees. Talleyrand, when resident in London, was 
accustomed to join the little coterie of whist-players that assembled 
at the Travellers’ Club. 

Card-playing has flourished at the Reform since the day, now 
more than half a century ago, of its foundation. Bernal Osborne 
was long one of its most zealous professors, and, if my memory 
serves me aright, his portrait, a ghastly head, now hangs in one of 
its rooms. Forster, the Irish Secretary, never tired of whist ; and 
it was at the Reform Club that he remarked, when reproached with, 
and confessing to, some very bad play, to a distinguished novelist, 
‘You are quite right. Call me any names you like. Call me Buckshot 
Forster, if you will.” Some good players, an Attorney-General, a 
Queen’s Counsel or two, a brace of city merchants, one or two men 
returned from the East, or retired from official life, still assemble 
within its precincts; but they are heavily weighted by two or 
three gentlemen whose play falls below “ high-water mark.” 

Whist at the Carlton was killed by an active politician who 
has since surrendered to fate himself; but in the person of the 
late Sir Rainald Knightley—he is not dead, but buried in a peer- 
age—it possessed a student of the game of whist of the highest 
excellence. 

At the Oxford and Cambridge Club the game of whist has 
died a natural death, but among its members were three players 
who could hold their own against any competitors in England. 
James Clay, who used to play there and at the Portland, was the 
acknowledged head of whist in England for thirty years. He 
is described under the disguise of Castlemaine in Lawrence’s 
novel ‘Sans Merci.’ Mr. W. , who still survives, was a 
worthy colleague, and Mr. H. B. Mayne took a leading place in 
the ranks of whist professors. His talent for games was acknow- 
ledged by all. At Christchurch he was a first-rate oar, in cricket 
there was no better “all-round player,” and in the world of 
London whist he knew but few superiors. Whist, piquet, and 
bezique, the three chief games, are not confined to these clubs. 
They flourish elsewhere, and notably, after dinner, at the 
Junior Carlton and the Devonshire; but at many of those institu- 
tions the games have too much of a business look. You cannot 
characterise the game of whist as practised in them as a “ social 
amusement,” and when such a title is inapplicable the play loses 
all its charms. 

The origin of whist dates back in England for at least two 
centuries. Several passages from English writers, mentioning 
its existence before 1700, are quoted in the text-books on whist. 
Another curious reference to it is given in the entertaining 
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memoirs of Lord Ailesbury, which have just been printed for 
the gratification of the select few who form the members of the 
Roxburghe Club. This Jacobite peer notes, in his rambling style, 
that the Prince and Princess of Denmark took Berkeley House, 
in Piccadilly, in the autumn and spring of 1692-93; but that as 
they were out of favour with William III., their levées were not 
attended by the Court parasites. Ailesbury, who was an honest old 
boy, without a spark of fear in his composition, did not keep 
aloof from them ; and “the Duke of Shrewsbury, then out of the 
court, went thither occasionally. Some few generous spirited 
ladies, but very few in number, waited on them; but to play 
there was only us two, and the game was whist with honours, in 
vogue at that time.” 

The new game very soon became fashionable in all classes of life. 
Mrs. Sullen, a fine lady from London, is represented in Farquhar’s 
Beauz’s Stratagem as saying, “ Dost think that my parents... 
had early instructed me in rural accomplishments of drinking fat 
ale, playing at whisk.” Pope, in his epistle to Miss Blount 
(1715), depicts her chief delight as that of teazing some squire 
“whose game is whist; ” and Mrs. Delany, in her autobiography, 
has recorded for us that her sole evening occupation, after her 
father’s retirement into the country upon the death of Queen 
Anne, was “to make up a party at whist with my father and 
mother, and the minister of the parish.” In 1734, Pulteney, 
writing to the Hon. George Berkeley, wishes him “ good luck at 
whist.” So the game went on, increasing in popularity every 
year; but its followers sorely needed a scientific trainer to direct 
their attention to the right course, and to develop their energies 
without undue loss of power. 

The occasion produced the man. Hoyle, the mighty Edmond 
Hoyle, whose name and death are about the only solid facts 
definitively ascertained about him, published, but without his 
name, his ‘Short Treatise’ on the game. By his efforts, to 
quote the language of the poet, “ whist became a sober, serious, 
scientific game.” He was a preceptor in whist, giving lessons 
in the gay science at Bath and London; and it was probably 
through the enforced purchases of his pupils that the work 
ran through five editions in a single year. Hoyle made a 
considerable sum of money through the composition. Bishop 
Newton contrasts his lot with that of Milton. For the copy 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ the poet “received not above ten pounds, 
at two different payments”; but Mr. Hoyle, for “the treatise on 
the game of whist, after having disposed of all the first impres- 
sion, sold the copy to the bookseller, as I have been informed, for 
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two hundred guineas.” Innumerable issues appeared in his life- 
time, and many impressions subsequently came out under the 
revision of Charles Jones. It was issued in a maimed and muti- 
lated form by G. F’. Pardon, by E. Trebor, of Edinburgh, a nom de 
guerre for Robert Hardie, and by a certain Bob Short, whose 
labours reached a thirty-first edition in 1819. 

Since that time a vast army of authors have endeavoured to 
instruct by their lucubrations their less-skilled countrymen in 
the mystery of whist-playing. Major A., Lieut.-Colonel B., and 
General Scott were the compilations of inferior hands published 
under initials or names which might deceive the unwary into the 
belief that they were composed by experts. The work by 
Mathews of Bath had higher merits, and was long spoken of with 
respect. The seventeenth edition, dated in 1827, is the latest 
which is preserved in the British Museum. The brochwre which 
appeared under the disguise of Coelebs was the composition of a 
Cornishman called Carlyon—quite Cornish, you see, my dear 
A——, from the first syllable of his patronymic—who played at 
the Portland, but emigrated to New Zealand nearly fifty years 
ago when that colony was in its infancy. This treatise originally 
appeared in 1851, and had reached a third impression in 1858. 
The volumes by Campbell-Walker (5th edition in 1878), Thomas 
Brittain of Manchester (I regret that my investigations at the 
British Museum lead to the conclusion that no copy of his volume 
on ‘ Whist ; How to Play and How to Win, being the Result of 
Sixty Years’ Play, is housed within its walls), and Colonel 
Drayson (5th edition in 1892), whose skill in play is chiefly 
shown at Southsea, are all known to contain much from which 
the student can profit, though their popularity with the general 
public falls short of the success which has been extended to 
others. The writings by Dr. Pole should be read and re-read. 
The little treatise by Clay is the vade mecum of many a whist- 
player, and there are scores of English performers who boast that 
they know its pages by heart. The works of Cavendish have 
done much to revolutionise the game of whist. They are to be 
found in every club card-room where whist prevails, and in the 
last three decades hardly a year has passed away without the 
appearance of a new edition. To Clay and Cavendish, next to 
Hoyle, every whist-player owes a perennial debt of gratitude. 

You are right, my dear A——, in saying that treatises on 
whist are of little use, indeed sometimes of positive disadvantage, 
if they are not studied with intelligence. I have known in my 
time a few professors of the game who boasted of playing by the 
rules of Clay, yet dishonoured his memory in every moment 
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which they spent at the card-table. To many of these gentlemen 
who claim to know his treatise by heart may be applied his own 
epigram on the peer with whom he once played double dummy 
all the way from Cannes to Paris. “To play against him is 
murder, to play as his partner is suicide.” Of the whist-player, 
as of the poet, it may be said nascitur non fit. If the inspiration 
does not burn within him, his energies are but wasted. Let him 
go elsewhere and try, with more success, other and more 
appropriate pursuits. 

What then are the qualities of a perfect partner at whist? I 
will enumerate some of them. Coolness.—Yes, he must be cool. 
If he becomes fiurried and nervous, his faculties will pass from 
him. He will omit to notice the call of his right hand number, 
and slaughter his partner by leading up to it. He will not have 
observed whether his partner in returning a lead has shown the 
possession of three or four cards in a suit. He will go from 
blunder to blunder, until the rubber ends in hopeless failure. 
Coolness is indeed the great desideratum at whist. We cannot 
expect every one to show the self-possession of Charles X. or of 
Lord Sligo. When the revolution broke out in Paris, the King 
was in his palace, and the members of his family sent repeated 


and frantic messages to him. “ His Majesty was playing whist ! 
He was every inch a Bourbon. That rubber will remain among 
the sublimest examples of stately decorum in all the history of 


royal houses.” The other example comes near to that of the 
Bourbon monarch. Lord Sligo was staying at one of his houses 
in a mountainous district of Ireland, when the news arrived that 
his best known residence, Westport House, was on fire. It was 
in the depth of winter, and the snow was lying deep on the 
ground. Having ascertained that the fire was raging with such 
intensity that his presence would be of but little use, he resumed, 
with only a moment’s break, the game of whist at which he had 
been playing. A similar instance of self-possession occurs to my 
memory. It was that of a Quaker, called Fox, who lived at 
Falmouth, and it is mentioned in Southey’s ‘Espriella.’ His 
house was on fire; he found that no effort could save it, so without 
any attempt to preserve it, he “ went upon the nearest hill and 
made a drawing of the conflagration, an «dmirable instance of 
English phlegm.” 

Equanimity of temper—We must learn to bear misfortune 
with resignation and victory without excessive exaltation. The 
man who breaks out into a passion of fury at his partner over 
some real or fancied fault, will not be long in finding, if his 
partner is not a first-rate player, that his explosion of anger has 
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only made things worse. If his partner in cards is a lady, he may 
have to endure the misfortune that befell Braxfield, the old 
Scotch judge. The feelings of this delightful product of 
sweetness and light in the northern Athens so far overcame 
him on one occasion when playing with a lady, that he burst out 
with a string of oaths against her, for which he was obliged to 
apologise. This he did with considerable naiveté, as he frankly 
admitted that he had momentarily mistaken the lady for his wife. 

If his colleague in misfortune is masculine, he may be treated in 
another way, possibly as Colley Cibber punished the old general. 
They were playing cards one night at Tom’s coffee-house in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, one of the few houses in London 
which were only open to subscribers. As the cards were dealt to 
the playful Colley, “he took up every one in turn, and expressed 
his disappointment at every indifferent one.” As the game went 
on, he did not follow suit, whereupon the testy old general cried 
out, ‘“‘What, have you not a spade, Mr. Cibber?” The poet- 
laureate, nothing abashed, looked at his cards and answered, “Oh, 
yes, a thousand,” a reply which drew forth a very short and 
peevish comment from the General. Colley, who was a very cool 
customer, and was besides “ shockingly addicted to swearing,” as 
the narrative says, retorted with “Don’t be angry, General, for 
damme I can play ten times worse if I like.” <A worse fate than 
even either of these may befall the quarrelsome player. Let him 
take warning by an incident which happened in the spring of 
1789. A “ fattish ” lady—the epithet is not mine—was playing 
at cards at an assembly. Her partner screamed out, “ Dear me, 
madam, what are you doing? What can you be dreaming about ? 
You have the ace in your hand, and you suffer the adversary’s 
king to pass.” A glance at the lady soon showed that any 
explanation of her misconduct was impossible. She had been 
seized with a stroke of “apoplexy, which put an end to both her 
and the rubber.” 

Courage.—This is one of the most important requisites for a 
whist-player. He must not hesitate to finesse with boldness, yes, 
even with apparent recklessness, if the game is going against him, 
and it can only be saved in that way. The finesse must, of 
course, be exercised with judgment, and, above all, he must be 
zealously on his guard, lest a practice which, when successful, is 
delightful above every other pleasure, should get the mastery 
over him. I have known players, naturally of great skill, 
become so addicted to the vice of finessing as to throw away 
many games which otherwise must have been won by them. On 
the other hand, I have known men of considerable skill in the 
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game lay down the rule that a finesse should never be tried in 
the second round of a plain suit. The habit of one man seems to 
me as vicious as the rule of the other. It is impossible, in the 
game of whist, to establish an unvarying rule, one which shall 
never be changed, as to the times and opportunities for finessing. 
On such a point each player must trust to his own judgment, and 
it may safely be predicted that the sanguine player will risk his 
luck on such a die more frequently than the man who is by 
temperament of a despondent disposition. The man who lacks 
courage, who goes around London, passing from club to club with 
the piteous cry that four by honours have been persistently against 
him for years, and that he loses hundreds a year, stands out in my 
mind as one of the greatest bores of the card-room. For myself I 
would rather not play at all than sit down with a man who has 
made up his mind before he begins that he is sure of losing. 

There are several other classes of players that rank among the 
horrors of club life. Take, first, the man who passes his whole 
time at the whist-table in a state of hesitation. He looks at all 
the cards in his hand, examines them, and rejects one by one, and 
then with the plunge of despair plays the wrong one. This is 
not his solitary vice. His anxiety lest partner or opponent 
should have called and he not have noticed it, fills every one else 
with distress. In the hope of aiding his imperfect faculties he 
perpetually demands to see the last trick. This, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, only adds to his confusion, and leaves 
him in a worse state of bewilderment. 

Look, for a change, at the man who only plays for his own 
hand. His vision is limited to thirteen cards only, and his per- 
ception takes no note of. those with his partner. He plays an 
isolated, a selfish game, never seems to understand the knack of 
combining his own with his partner's cards, and at the close of 
the hand, although he often plays the thirteen cards in his own 
possession with great skill, defeat usually attends him. 

Enter the card-room of any of the London clubs, and you will 
certainly find there a performer who is overcome by another and 
almost equally terrible vice. His failing is that of playing false 
cards, This, too, when crowned with success—for a false card 
will sometimes save and sometimes make a rubber—comes home 
to the human heart with superlative delight. But the man who 
tries it once, and finds it end in good fortune, falls a victim to 
the practice. He forgets that if a false card deceives his 
opponents it as often as not deludes his partner. The taint of 
uncertainty hangs around him. His partner is always beset with 
doubt, he never knows the cards which are comprehended in the 
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ambiguous hand of his cunning colleague. They play at cross- 
purposes, and their progress is as slow as that of a pair-oar, in 
which each sitter keeps separate time for himself. 

One other specimen, the “ slovenly ” specimen, I may allude to. 
He is often a player of considerable ability, but he is more 
successful in keeping partner and opponents in a perpetual state 
of worry than in anything else. He puts his trump card in the 
middle of the table, shuffles out of turn, pitches his cards before 
him in such a manner that they fall face downwards on the table, 
and spreads his tricks over such an expanse of space that the 
sixth is all but tumbling over the side of the table into the lap of 
his right hand opponent. These are but a few of the thousand 
and one annoyances that he daily commits. 

To play the game of whist with moderate skill is a certain 
passport to social life. The skilled card-player is ordinarily 
possessed of keen intelligence and of varied knowledge. In most 
cases he is distinguished in a second walk in life, as well as in his 
acquaintance with the devil’s books. A bond of union binds 
together all the frequenters of a card-room who play with average 
ability. Wherever his varied course may lead the whist-player, 
he meets with friends and associates. His warmest welcome will 
often be found around the tables in the card-room of the club, 
either in England or abroad. Among card-players feelings of 
the warmest friendship are always generated, and acts of kindly 
courtesy, often extended to assistance in business life, are 
constantly being performed. 

The incident narrated by Shirley in ‘A Campaigner at Home’ 
may at first sight present a ludicrous aspect, but beneath the 
surface lies a deep vein of pathos. An old lady, far advanced in 
years, was walking one day through a churchyard, when she 
“ stopped before three mounds, that formed, as it were, three sides 
of a square. She seemed to be engaged in inward prayer, for her 
lips moved, and there was moisture in her eyes. The graves were 
those of the late doctor and parson of the parish, and of an old 
East Indian, noted whist-players in their day. “ There they are,” 
she remarked, placidly, after a long pause, “the auld rubber, just 
waitin’ for me to cut in.” This quartet, in a remote part of 
Scotia, knew but little, possibly had never heard of many, of the 
ingenious devices for communicating knowledge at whist which 
have been adopted within the last thirty years. Their whist, if 
they possessed good memories and moderate intelligence, was 
probably none the worse for that. If they did not encumber 
their powers of deduction with excessive formalism, it was all the 
better for the exercise of thought. 
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The little knot of men who, after several migrations of habitat, 
used to meet as members of the Westminster Chess Club, in 
rooms at the Caledonian Hotel on the Adelphi Terrace, studied 
the game with an intensity of vigour and earnestness of purpose 
which had not hitherto been displayed in elucidation of its 
mysteries. To their perception may be attributed many of the 
variations in practice which have since been introduced, and 
most of us would eagerly acknowledge that these novelties have 
given a scientific character to whist which it previously lacked. 

L’appétit vient en mangeant. The danger now is that the game 
will be made too abstruse. The mystery of its practice would, 
if certain writers and players had their way, become more 
mysterious than ever. Rules are now being propounded for the 
play of cards which may come, in the ordinary way of life, once 
in a hundred rubbers. The mind is in danger of being clogged 
with an infinity of maxims as to the particular cards to be 
played at a definite juncture. In whist, the exercise of intelli- 
gence should have a first place with a fine player, but intelligence 
will, unless a determined start be made against the invaders, soon 
be deposed for arbitrary custom. Several of these new modes of 
play clash with those laid down by older players for several 
generations together. The lead of ace, followed by king, in- 
variably meant that the leader’s holding in that suit was limited 
to these two cards only. Now it implies the possession of at least 
five cards in that section. The older players with king, queen, 
never lead any other cardthanthe king. With the younger school 
the lead, under certain conditious, is from the queen. 

One of the finest whist-players, with whom it has been my lot 
to be associated in fortune or in misfortune, was the late Mr. 
Robert Wheble of the Portland and other clubs. His name was 
familiar to hundreds of card-players in every rank of life, but 
such is the mockery of social fame that his death on one 
inclement Christmas a few years ago was unnoticed save by a 
letter from a club friend in the columns of the Daily News. His 
perception was marvellously acute, his instinct rarely failed him. 
But often and often has he deplored the introduction of excessive 
rules of play into the game of whist, which he loved so well. 
Possibly, as an old man, he was too imbued with affection for the 
past. Perhaps I, too, my dear A——, err as laudator temporis 
acti. However that may be, let us all unite in the hope that 
whist may never cease to flourish within the realms over which 
Queen Victoria holds sway, and that it may afford as much harm- 


less pleasure in the future as it is supplying at present, or has 
given in the past. 































A Spring Song. 


— 


Tue Daisies twinkle their silver stars 
On a velvet sky of green ; 

And the Celandines run, like the bridegroom sun, 
To welcome the spring-tide queen. 


Let the Meadow-cress bleach her dainty smock 
Till it shame the winter snow ; 

For spring is near, and the brooklet clear 
Is pausing to glass the show. 


Come, Hyacinths, chime your sapphire bells, 
Toll ai, ai no more; 

Let the Primroses spill custards sweet on the hill, 

For the feast, when the dance is o’er. 






The Coltsfoot has shod him anew with gold 
Which he dug from the mines below; 

And Pennywort rich looks out of the ditch, 

And spreads all her coins in a row. 


The Daffodil wheels and whirls in the wind 
In a rapture of ecstasy, 

Like a dervish afloat, in a gay petticoat, 
Crying, “Spring will be here by-and-by.” 


The Buttereup brings her lordly dish, 
Like Jael, in days of yore, 

And some day when we sleep, her root will strike deep, 
And we'll dream of the Spring once more. 


The warrior Whin shakes his doublet green 
From winter’s tears and soil, 

On his timid guest he is smiling his best ; 

With a button on every foil. 


A SPRING SONG. 


Dandelion has promised he won’t show his teeth 
Lest he frighten our lady love ; 

And if he must roar, he shall practise it o’er, 
Till he roar like a sucking dove. 


Oh! Spring set sail for our northern land, 
Nor linger by southern seas; 

Knee deep in the strand the Paddock-pipes stand, 
And pipe for a favouring breeze. 


The Windflower has lent her sails of snow, 
For Spring is coming at last ; 

The Woodruffe her wheel to guide the ship’s keel, 
And the Reed lent his emerald mast. 


Who comes, who comes in her golden ship 
And leaps to the arms we extend ? 

Is it sorrow or joy? Or a little blind boy? 
Or Death saying low, “’Tis a Friend.” 


Exizasetn M, Jonnstone. 











Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN OLD Marp’s Lovg,’ 


‘Gop’s Foot, ‘A QuEsTION oF TASTE.’ 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


Cuarprer VI. 
THE WHITE BARONESS. 


Tue Baroness and her priest adjourned to the drawing-room, 
there to await the development of what, in their uneventful life, 
was almost an adventure. The Baroness sat down to her nightly 
game of “ Patience,” and the priest took his place beside her, as 
he invariably did, when not playing écarté with the Baron. For 
they played écarté. He knew that it ought to have been back- 


gammon. 

But the Baron, a mild man in his pleasures, had retained this 
weakness for games with a pecuniary risk. So he persuaded the 
good Father to stake fivepence a game, and the results of a long 
evening’s contest were practically nil. But the Baron would get 
irritable none the less over his luck, and many a time had the 
father confessor decided to speak the terrible words “No more 
cards.” He never did so, for his kindly heart send a telegram to 
arrest them on his lips. Still, he thought it hard lines, when a 
few days after his sermon (in a mended cap) on the iniquity of 
betting, Wanda innocently asked him, as if the idea had just 
occurred to her, whether écarté was a form of gambling or not. 

Had he suspected for a moment that his patron’s foible had 
led that unfortunate gentleman astray from the courtly society 
of the kings and queens of the card-table among the bulls and 
bears of the Stock Exchange, he would have found it easier to 
settle the conflict in his own mind. The Baron preferred this 
large winning from nobody. He did not like to mulct Bulbius, 
even of fivepence, though Bulbius, as his patron was well aware, 
was possessed of (modest) private means of his own. 

Neither did the Baroness know anything of her husband’s futile 
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hunting-excursions in the howling wilderness afore-mentioned. 
Had she known, she would not have understood, and that, in 
itself, was sufficient excuse for his not telling her. The Baroness 
was one of those women who cannot be made to grasp the 
difference between consols and coupons. ll their ideas of 
“bonds” and of “shares” are connected with a husband and a 
home. They are none the stupider for that. You could not 
look Gertrude van Rexelaer in the face and write her down a fool. 

Nearly forty years ago—through one crowded, self-concentrated 
season—she had been a Court beauty. Her father, one of the 
few great Catholic nobles, had brought her up to the Hague from 
his castle in Limburg, a part of Holland which no Hollander has 
ever heard of. And immediately the lovely provincial had 
become, at all receptions and entertainments, not “a nice,” but 
“ that nice” little girl. She stood forth an object of attraction to 
the other sex, of detraction to her own. In one word, her social 
success was complete. And one evening, at the Palace, a 
chivalrous monarch, stooping to hand her a fan she had dropped 
in her youthful trepidation, requested the favour of a dance 
for a beardless and awkward young officer, who had caught his 
Majesty’s kindly eye, as he hung dangling, forlorn, against the 
wall. 

So did Gertrude de Heerle receive her fate from the hand of 
her King. The young officer turned out to be a distant con- 
nection, Reinout van Rexelaer. And a few months later the 
beauty exasperated everybody, especially her father, by de- 
liberately spurning from her the well-filled hand of a notoriously 
profligate suitor, and accepting the better-filled heart of her 
handsome “cousin”’ Reinout. The Rexelaers always married into 
the family if possible, so as to get as much of their own blood as 
the Rubric would permit. 

The pair were very poor at first, to everybody’s satisfaction ; 
and they were visibly happy, to everybody’s disgust. The 
“everybody” were a couple of hundred men and women in 
society, and as few of these were happy, and none of them were 
poor, they had a right to protest. Presently brighter seasons 
came to the young Rexelaers, across a period of honest tears and 
mourning, when first Reinout’s elder brother having died, and 
then his father, the young people shook the tinsel-dust of 
the “ Residency” from their feet, and the poor regimental pay 
out of their pockets, and went to live at Deynum. They carried 
away with them a healthful scorn of the gas-lit glitter of 
that bursting bubble which you and I, dear Vicomte, call “our 
world.” 
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A period of calm prosperity followed, overshadowed by a 
gradually descending cloud. They had no children. 

The Baroness had always been a fervent Catholic. The unful- 
filled yearning for an heir deepened her piety into devotion and, 
as the empty years sped on, into bigotry. She sank into the 
hands of the priests, as an invalid is gradually fascinated by 
doctors, resolved to climb up into heaven and wrench down the 
blessing withheld. She fasted and mortified herself, and even 
undertook such short pilgrimages as were within her reach. She 
would have gone jumping to Echternach, but here, for the first 
time, her husband interfered. So she stayed at home and sent for 
miraculous waters to drink and to bathe in. And she thanked 
heaven, whether it heard her or not, and prayed yet once more 
for a hearing. 

Her hair had turned white some ten years after her marriage. 
“From moping,” her husband told her, with tender reproof; but 
that was not so, these white heads being peculiar to the 
de Heerles, as you can see from the famous “ Jan de Heerle” in 
the National Museum at Amsterdam. Baron Reinout never 
alluded to their common trial, excepting to rally his wife on her 
grief for it. Besides the anxiety to spare her, there was hope 
against hope in his heart. A Rexelaerless world? He had faith 
in the indispensableness of the Rexelaers. 

With the whitening of her hair the last bit of colour seemed to 
die away from the Baroness. Her beautiful complexion had 
always had the pallor of marble; her eyes had been the weak 
point; they were faint; they grew fainter still. When the 
pleasures of this world fell away from her, she had taken to 
dressing very much in white. Her husband liked it; to her ‘it 
was a@ compromise between the rainbow hues of vanity and the 
black of religious seclusion. The villagers looked at each other 
with something akin to awe as the slender figure went flitting 
between the trees, a vision of pureness, with the basket of charity 
on one arm. People began to speak of “the White Baroness” in 
all the country round. Perhaps she liked it. Perhaps what had 
been at first a natural predilection developed into a parti pris. 

For years she was “the White Baroness,” a pure and pallid 
apparition, very silent, very kind to the poor and suffering, very 
strong, and narrow-willed. She surrounded herself with white 
doves and white chickens, white cats, and white roses. The latter 
hobby, in especial, took possession of her; she could never get 
blossoms enough for the little chapel in the Park. “ An infant’s 
soul as white as these,” she murmured in her prayers, over and 
over again, in the silence of the sanctuary, and all the dead 
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Rexelaers lay still and listened. ‘“O spotless Virgin, a little, 
little infant, with a soul as white as these!” 

The head-gardener at Deynum—they had a better one in those 
days—even succeeded in producing a new white variety which he 
named in her honour. She was very proud of it. Is it not 
written down in all the rose-growers’ catalogues as “ The White 
Baroness ” to this day ? 

As her piety increased, she would have had all men share it 
—her particular form of piety, of course. And that is a difficult 
matter in a world whose good and evil are variously shadowed by 
each good man’s individual eclectic light. Besides, Deynum was 
officially split up into two colours, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
“Catholic and Beggar,” the Baroness would have said. For the 
Romanists of Holland still daily insult their old antagonists with 
that most honourable by-word of “ Gueux.” 

The Baroness pitied all beggars and would have fed them. 
But when they refused the communion of any other table than 
their own, her pity, turning under the thunder of papal 
anathemas, soured rapidly to wrath. And she made war upon 
them to drive them forth, as the Rexelaers, having themselves felt 
the weight of persecution, had never done before. She boycotted 
them, a very common thing in Holland, although rather an unfair 
one, because the Protestants, whether more tolerant or more 
indifferent, do not retaliate in this manner. And as the years 
went on she perfected her system of repression, cruel only to be 
kind. ‘In thechoice between a son of the Church and an infidel, 
why choose an infidel?” she asked. The Baron could not deny 
that she was theoretically right. But he strove practically to 
minimise results. “Let us be faithful in little things, dearest,” 
said the Baroness, “ we who ask so great a thing of God.” 

And the hot breath of persecution opened up the blossoms in 
cold Calvinistic hearts, as is its mission, and there was a revival. 
There had never been a Protestant church at Deynum, the 
worshippers going to the neighbouring parish of Rollingen, but 
now it became suddenly manifest that this state of affairs could 
not be allowed to continue. The difficulty was how to get it 
altered, for all the available land in the village belonged to the 
Baron. A movement was set on foot, but it proved unavailing, 
for, even had his wife not been there to instruct him, Reinout 
Rexelaer would hardly have consented to so startling an intrusion. 
“Let them worship as they have worshipped for ages,” he 
declared. “If worship it be,” added Gertrude. The dispute 
spread into the newspapers. And the powerful lord of the 
adjoining parish, Baron Borck, took it up. He was a man of easy 
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indifference in matters of religion—the more modern name is 
“ tolerance ”’—but some stories of Mevrouw Rexelaer’s rigour had 
reached him, and his wife and daughters had petty grievances 
against their neighbours, and there had been a dispute about a 
ditch. Baron Borck was a Member of the States Deputed, which 
are a small governing body elected out of the States Provincial. 
He was a man of authority, and he used it in an endeavour to 
procure a Decree of Expropriation on the ground of general utility. 
But the Baroness fought him with dogged pertinacity. ‘Shall 
we bring down a curse upon us?” she repeated incessantly. “ We 
who have such especial need of a blessing?” She dragged up the 
chancel-steps on her naked knees. She sent forth angry glances 
from her castle turret towards the impudent Protestant steeple of 
Rollingen. And she sent forth, also from that same elevation, 
into the stormy night, her favourite snow-white carrier-pigeon, 
that he might lift up the story of her sufferings for the faith to 
the very bosom of the Queen of Heaven. But the pigeon was a 
nineteenth-century bird, and went back to his dovecot. 

She conquered, whether by these means or others. She carried 
her cause up to the Privy Council, and there she conquered. Not 
a single member of that august assembly could see any connec- 
tion between a church and a matter of general utility. 

And then the gift, so strangely, so fearfully sweet to a hope 
deferred, came upon her as a reward, She accepted it, humbly 
before God, triumphantly before men. In those days of calm 
expectancy, with the smile of Heaven upon her, she felt as 
Hebrew Hannah must have felt when the Lord took away his 
handmaid’s reproach. She was more than forty years old. She 
had been married more than twenty. The child was born; and it 
was a girl. 

When they told her, she said: “God’s will be done.” She said 
it aloud. And when they offered to bring her the babe, she 
answered: ‘“ Presently.” Which shows what her heart said. 

A little later its wailing cry broke in upon her faintness. She 
turned her head from the wall. “Is that the little one?” she 
asked. And they laid it upon her breast. 

She went through the ceremony of her churching, and she 
regularly attended mass. But during six months she did not go 
to pray in the loneliness of the chapel, and, throughout all that 
period, its altar remained destitute of flowers. One morning she 
walked into the library and went straight up to the curtain which 
usually hung down over the bookshelves of the eighteenth- 
century Rexelaer who had explained away the lion-myth. She 
pushed it aside with resolute hand, and tock down a volume—of 
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Voltaire! She stood turning over the pages undecidedly for a 
few moments, then she shut it up with a shudder, and went away 
again. Her eyes were dry and hard. 

She loved her baby-girl; it was not against the child that her 
anger was kindled. The miraculous answer which need not have 
been, yet now was, and was not an answer, struck her in the face 
like a personal taunt. And she was as one in an open boat that 
drifts away from the friend he loves, beyond all loving, because 
that friend has cut the rope which held him moored. 

“ Reinout,” she said one day, before her convalescence, while her 
life yet hung in danger—“ give Baron Borck the bit of land he 
wants, near the mill.” 

“Hush!” said her husband. “ You mustn’t talk.” He thought 
her mind was wandering. 

“Somehow, I don’t want you to sell it. Simply give it. Throw 
it in his face.” 

“Yes, yes. Hush!” said the Baron. 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him. -“ You think I’m not—not 
conscious,” she murmured in surprise. ‘“ Reinout, 1 know I’m in 
danger. I may be dead to-morrow. Write to-night. A scornful 
letter. Tell him it doesn’t—matter—how—they—pray.” 

And he wrote, after some hesitation. It was her answer. A 
defiance to High Heaven, with Death at her chamber-door. 

Father Bulbius, who had bravely seconded her during the battle, 
opened his eyes wide with disappointment. And then he half 
closed them, as was his habit, and watched. 

“My daughter,” he said one day, after he had listened—in the 
confessional—to her recital of various peccadilloes, “you have 
difficulties of which you do not speak. The sun of your content- 
ment does not shine as it did before.” 

“T am as you have always known me, Father,” she answered. 
And he saw that that door was closed. 

He waited another couple of months, and slept nine hours at 
night, and an hour after his noonday dinner. And of evenings, 
when not engaged with the Baron, he watched the Baroness’s 
game of “ Patience,” and he played his own little game of Patience 
too. 

He won it on the day when the distressed Baron confided to him, 
as the greatest of secrets, that the Baroness had tried to read 
Voltaire. That evening the Father discoursed eloquently on the 
infidel writer, of whom he had never read a word, repeatedly 
regretting the speciousness of his arguments, which only your 
deep thinker, he said, could resist. In the lady’s ignorance the 
name only stood out, a recollection of earliest eschewment 
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synonymous with Luther or the Devil. But her curiosity was 
aroused, and when she slipped into the library next morning, the 
volume containing ‘La Pucelle’ came most easily to her hand. 
She turned from that in horror, successfully biassed by a very few 
pages, and took down a controversial work. These, then, were 
the thoughts of an infidel. And as she read, carelessly at first, 
his attacks upon a faith which lay dead within her, that faith 
awoke in its grave and cried out. These things were false. 
Yonder accusation was absurd. Against this statement it could 
be argued—— She rose from her reading with a flame in her 
pale eyes. She must reason about these matters with someone. 
Why, even a woman like herself could see the sophistry of the 
argument on page 105. She was rather proud of seeing it so 
clearly. She must tell Father Bulbius about it. 

And she did. He showed her, intellectually, the evil ways of 
infidelity. Her woman’s heart rose up against the foolish pride 
of feeble sense. And under ideal persecution she revived, as 
surely as the materially oppressed Protestants of Deynum. 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts,” said the poor lady. 
“‘ When one learns to understand what a godless man’s thoughts 
are like, it is not difficult to admit that God’s thoughts must be 
better, even when not, or when mis-, understood.” The old fervour 
did not return to her, but there were once more ‘ White Baroness’ 
roses on the chapel-altar. Her almsgiving had never changed. 

“Who knows what may still happen?” said the Baron, sturdily. 
“ All things are possible with the Almighty,” he said. And once, 
when she had turned upon him, in one of their most rare dissen- 
sions, and had burst out with “Not the ridiculous!” he waited 
until one evening, in the chapel, they passed before a window 
gorgeous with a crimson sacrifice of Isaac. “That also was a 
race,” he said softly, “‘ which Heaven, in its Providence, could not 
allow to die out.” 

But the Baroness van Rexelaer had nothing in common with 
Sarah. Not even a liking for the children of Abraham. 


Cuaprer VII. 


HEUREUX EN MARIAGE. 


“‘SHoULD you not have moved your ten on to the knave ?” inquired 
the Father mildly. ‘That would have enabled you to get at 
your ace.” 
“Yes, but I wanted to free my seventh line,” said the Baroness. 
The Baroness’s game is a very complicated one. It has the 
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true merit of a game of Patience: like its homonym, it hardly 
ever succeeds. 

“ How well your little Carlsbad cards wear, Mevrouw!” said the 
Father, searching, in his restless loquacity, for a subject of con- 
versation. ‘ You have never, I believe, been to Carlsbad ? ” 

“No, I have never been anywhere,” replied the Baroness. 

“Nor have I. But I knew a young clerical colleague, who went 
there two years ago, for a melancholy he could far better have 
cured by a religious retreat at the College.” 

“Perhaps it was dyspepsia,” suggested the Baroness. You see, 
she had read Voltaire. 

“If so, he could have cured it by fasting. Besides, it was not 
the slightest use his going to Carlsbad, for he died before he got 
there.” 

*‘ Indeed!” said the Baroness, with that sudden interest which 
the final catastrophe always awakens. Then she added mechani- 
cally: “ How sad!” 

“He died in a railway accident,” continued the Father. “ And 
the most provoking thing of all was that, when the doctors opened 
the body, they were unanimous in declaring that Carlsbad could 
never have cured him, after all.” 

“ But that did not matter to him then,” objected the Baroness. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Father Bulbius, doubtfully. “But, 
somehow, it has always seemed to me so like a case of suicide with- 
out the ghost of a reason.” 

The Baroness looked at the clock. A couple of logs of wood 
lay smouldering and flickering on the open hearth. The soft glow 
of the fire and the softer lamplight played over the delicate lines 
of the lady’s face and over her slender, blue-veined hands, as she 
sorted her game. There was a gentleness about the warm, quiet 
little drawing-room with its subdued, old-fashioned colours, and a 
glamour of something almost like romance over the stately figure 
in grey satin with white lace collar and wrists-bands, white hair 
and white cap. In spite of the grey apparel which time had led 
her to adopt, the Baroness was the White Baroness still. 

There was nothing romantic, however, about Father Bulbius, 
who sat doubled up by the little green card-table, his broad fore- 
head closely knotted over the puzzle of his colleague’s felo de se. 

“ He will be coming back again soon,” remarked the Baroness, 
thinking of her departed lord. 

“ Hardly that,” replied the Father. ‘He was definitely dead.” 

“Not definitely, I fancy. I merely understood that the station- 
master expected him to die.” 

“Oh, but excuse me, my dear lady, I remember nothing of the 
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station-master’s opinion. Though there certainly was a station- 
master concerned, whom everybody considered.to' blame. As for 
me, I should prefer to censure the foolish ones who go hurrying 
through Europe to escape from themselves. I have one insuperable 
objection to medicines ; they all make me unwell. Trust in God 
and put a cold water compress where the pain is. That’s my cure.” 
The good priest liked the Baroness to leave him master of the field ; 
the Baroness did not listen. 

The Baron found them thus amiably consorted when he returned. 
His face was very grave. 

“Dear me, if the man was dying, perhaps I ought to have gone 
to him!” cried the priest with tardy compunction. 

“ He is dying,” replied the Baron ; “but he need not do so with- 
out your aid. It is a foreigner, taken with acute spasms in the 
train, who finds himself stranded here. Undoubtedly he is very 
ill.” 

“Where is he now?” queried the Baroness. “Is he better? 
Is he a gentleman? Or shall I send him some soup ?” 

“He isa gentleman. He is very old. The servant told me 
his name was M. Farjolle; he says he is a Frenchman. They 
are at the inn.” 

“At that place?” cried Mevrouw. “ Mon cher, you should 
have asked him here.” 

“‘ Mon amie, he steadfastly refused to come.” 

“Ah, pardon. Of course you would do what was right.” 

**T do not think he understood,” said the Baron. “ He offered 
a napoleon for the use of the carriage.” 

“For shame!” exclaimed the Baroness, who considered that no 
suffering could excuse such an error. 

“T told him that he was mistaken, but that I should be glad to 
accept a florin for the coachman,” said the Baron, coolly. ‘* And 
then I left him in peace.” 

“Which means,” cried his wife, quickly, “that you came back 
on the box. Oh, Reinout, how could you? At least say that the 
weather was fine.” 

“Tt might be worse,” replied the Baron, and he walked away 
to fetch the newspaper, sitting down quietly, now, to its Home 
and Foreign News. 

“Aha!” he said suddenly, in the tone of a man who makes a 
discovery. “This explains Monsieur Rexelaer’s move. ‘ Ap- 
pointed to the post of Sub-Comptroller of the Royal Household, 
Count Hilarius Jan Reinout van Rexelaer.’ At last.” 

“And what is that, Mynheer the Baron?’ asked Bulbius, 
slowly hoisting himself off his chair. 
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“Oh, it’s the man that looks after the larder and buttery,” 
interposed the Baroness, sharply. 

“Well, he has edged himself into the enchanted circle,” said 
the Baron, “and now he wants to cut a figure as a noble, and a 
great landed proprietor.” 

“ And a Rexelaer,” added the Baroness. 

In the thoughtful silence that followed, the priest took his 


leave. ‘ Have you got anumbrella?” asked the Baron, following 
him out of the room. 


“No. Why so? It isn’t raining.” 

“Hush. Yes, it is. But it might be raining a good deal 
harder at this time of year; might it not?” 

Mynheer van Rexelaer went back to his wife. She had risen, 
and was standing by the mantelpiece. 

“Sub-Comptroller of the Royal Household,” she said, slowly, 
and with increasing bitterness—too scornful not to reveal a little 
touch of envy. “In all things for the last twenty years has 
fortune favoured this adventurer, baulking, according to her 
custom, the better man.” 

He took one of her hands in his. “ Not in all things,” he said. 

“How so?” 

He pointed to the cards now lying in a little stream across the 
table. “ Heuwreuxw en mariage,” he said, “malheureux aw jeu. 
Let the Count take his share. I have mine. No man, it appears, 
may claim both.” 

As he spoke, his look fell on the crumpled newspaper lying 
against his deserted chair. And his own words struck home to 
him. “ Malheureux au jeu.” 

She pressed his hand, and they stood silent, side by side. Then 
he broke away, with an exclamation of impatience, to wind up 
the oil-lamp. 

She cameafterhim. “But he has not got Deynum yet,” she said, 
“this Count.” Oh the contempt of the last word, from her lips ! 
“No, he has not got Deynum yet.” 

** But, Reinout.” 
“ What is it, Gertrude? ” 
“He has a son.” 




































Cuapter VIII. 
A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD ROYAL. 


“Sue has looked them out in the ‘Annuaire de la Noblesse,’ ” 
thought the Baron. “Yet what could she care about these 
people? How inquisitive the best of women are!” 
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The Baroness had done more, while angry with herself for 
doing it. Writing to an acquaintance at the Hague, she had 
casually inquired after those other Rexelaers: “Do you know 
anything of our namesakes—the Count’s family, I mean? There 
is a boy—is there not ?—called Reinout.” The unknown Reinout 
Rexelaer incessantly tormented her unwilling thoughts. Yet she 
turned to the answer with a sort of irritable pleasure. 

“You ask after the Rexelaers,” wrote the Hague lady. “ Him 
one meets everywhere. Her I have never seen. I know his 
brother’s family better ; the wife there, you know, is one of our 
own set, a Borck, and I like her very much. Since the Count 
brought back his nigger ;spouse and her millions from Brazil, 
where he was secretary or something, he has worked day and 
night to recover the position they had lost through their im- 
pecuniosity; but thej black woman is an obstacle. She locks 
herself up in a hothouse, people say, and cries for the sun. It is 
a great pity they should be Protestants—How was that, by-the- 
bye ?—still, now that you, my dear Gertrude, have only a 
daughter, it must be a! source of real satisfaction to you to 
remember that this other branch is blessed with sons. The 
Rexelaer-Borcks have two, and there is one boy, one child, at the 
Count’s. Yes, his name is Reinout, like your husband’s. I 
suppose it is a family name ? 

“The little that I know of the lad is rather interesting, I 
think. For some foolish reason they keep him altogether apart ; 
perhaps that is a Brazilian idea. He is educated, it appears, 
into a premature little man of the world, and put to bed in a 
court wig and ruffles. I don’t know particulars. But he comes 
to a gymnastic class with my children, attended by the queerest, 
courtliest little Louis Quinze chevalier that you ever saw off a 
snuff-box lid. I met him there once, and he stood aside to let me 
pass, lifting his cap with the air of a young prince, enough to 
break the heart of a mother of hobbledehoys. He is a very 
handsome youth, dark complexioned, with big, expressive eyes. 
Of course the other boys do not care for him. He had a violent 
quarrel with my own Louis, in which I cannot help thinking 
Louis was wrong. I have run on, but I fancy that is about all. 
How is Wendela ?” 

The Baroness slowly tore the letter up and placed the frag- 
ments on the blazing fire. 










































It was unavoidable that the boys with whom he was brought 
into such unsatisfactory contact should look askance at young 
Reinout. ‘“Unbeknown is unbeloved,” says a Dutch proverb. 
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Schoolboyhood whispered derision of the little gentleman with 
the kid gloves. 

And when schoolboyhood whispers derision, its next step is to 
shout it. His companions, as his father fondly called them, 
began to tease him at the various classes where they met. They 
would bow before him and address him as “ Your Majesty,” in 
never tiring allusion to the ancestral King Hilarius, with whom 
Reinout himself had unwarily made them acquainted. All of 
them had plenty of ancestors of their own, but the King was a 
delightfully fresh source of amusement. And thence sprang the 
quarrel with the Louis mentioned above. 

This Louis, one afternoon, had made a highly successful joke 
about Reinout and his dog, whom he nicknamed “the two 
Princes.” Carried away by his own wit, he aimed, just as the 
class was dispersing, a couple of blows with a fencing foil at the 
lad and the brute, missing the former, but drawing a yelp of 
protest from the veritable “Prince.” Quick as thought Reinout 
turned, and first checking himself with a chivalrous “On your 
guard!” flashed a retort full into his aggressor’s left eye. He 
was carried off in a fume of indignation by his faithful Mentor, 
who knew not whether to scold or approve, and, on reaching 
home, he ran straight to his father’s study. 

“Papa!” he began impetuously. 

“Hush!” said the Count, who was looking over his cash-book. 
The Count was an admirable, and scrupulous, financier. 

“Well?” he asked, presently, jotting down some figures. 

“Papa, it is all true—is it not ?—about Rex Hilarius, and the 
lion and Wendela, isn’t it?” 

“ Of course it is true, René,” replied the Count with a smile. 

The boy gave a great gasp of relief. ‘I am so glad to hear 
you say that,” he almost sobbed. ‘Then I may Kili whoever says 
it is not?” 

His father burst out laughing. “Certainly not,” cried the 
Count. “You may kill nobody. On the contrary, you must be 
on very good terms with all your companions. There’s not one 
of them but you may want him some day.” 

Reinout stood lost in reflection. “Life is very difficult,” he 
said at last. “Do you know, papa, I think it is almost impossible 
for a man always to know how to act as a gentleman.” 

“Certainly not,” cried the Count again. “ Nothing is easier. 
It becomes a habit, like all others, Like speaking French without 
mistakes.” 

“But I don’t mean politeness,” said Reinout vaguely. “I 
mean about doing right.” 
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“Of course,” replied the Count, turning to his books again. 
“So do I, Reinout. Ask Monsieur de Souza. He knows.” 

But Reinout did not immediately return to his tutor. He 
went to look for his mother in the conservatory, where she lay, 
on her lounge, enveloped in heat, a novel of Catulle Mendés in 
her hand. 

“ Shut the door, René,” she said without lifting her eyes. Her 
attitude was ultra-languid, but her soul was palpitating with 
the heroine’s infidelities. The Countess had literary tastes and 
aspirations, as will be amply proved in the future. She even 
composed poetry. Private poetry, of course, as befitted her rank. 

Reinout stood gazing at his mother in silence for one whole 
minute. He was searching, confusedly, for explanation and ex- 
pression. But his heart seemed too full for speech. 

With her eyes unalterably intent on her book, the beautiful 
Creole—she was still beautiful—slowly drew to light from the 
folds of her dressing-gown a pink-ribboned confectioner’s bag, 
which she held out in the direction of her son. “Take some 
sweets,” she said. 

The boy required no second bidding, but plunged his fingers 
eagerly down. “Are there any of those chocolates with the green 
stuff inside?” he asked. 

She nodded, a little impatiently, and he went away, with his 
hands full, to demonstrate to Monsieur de Souza’s not uncon- 
vincible ears that he must fight Louis to-morrow and lick him. 


Never, surely, had child a stranger tutor. Monsieur de Souza- 
Calhao was an old Portuguese gentleman of shattered health and 
fortunes, but of irreproachable ancestry and experience. The 
Rexelaers had come across him, just before they quitted Rio, and 
had brought him away with them. He talked incessantly, pump- 
ing up his words with an audible draw,—he was a great sufferer 
from asthma,—and his talk, a life’s harvest of gentle cynicism, 
delighted the Count. “Teach my boy,” said the latter, “ what- 
ever you remember yourself. All the rest, I feel sure, is un- 
necessary. Contact with the world and those who know the 
world is the only education. At school children but learn what 
life teaches them to forget. Make a man of him, like ourselves, 
that has seen men and cities. And furnish him with enough 
arithmetic to reckon for number one.” The two men shook 
hands. Count Rexelaer so thoroughly believed in what he said, 
that, from the child’s earliest youth, he had taken him about with 
him everywhere. Well, nearly everywhere. When he left M. de 
Souza, he went in to his wife, and explained his plan. The 
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Countess demurred. She had aspirations, poor thing, in her own 
foolish way, and she suggested the addition of “The poets.” 
Count Hilarius smiled. “Ma chere,” he said, “believe me; I 
know my own class. The Almanach de Gotha and the Paris 
Figaro are a liberal education.” 

Monsieur de Souza carried out his instructions and improved 
on them. He was a shrewd and kindly man, not soured by his 
misfortunes, which he bore with easy philosophy. He liked his 
pale little pupil—* the child is not strong, don’t let him learn too 
much,” had been the verdict of a great Paris physician. “ Ah, 
you see,” said the father. It was an education which many a 
more correctly educated man might have envied. The tutor, for 
instance, would take Bucharest for the morning’s subject, and 
would then talk for a couple of hours, first about the city as he 
remembered it—he had been everywhere—and the places of in- 
terest near, the dress and habits and peculiarities of the Roumanian 
people. ‘All this,” he would say, “‘ you can go and see for your- 
self some day,” but then he would proceed farther and tell about 
the great Roumanian families, their members, their possessions, 
their relations to.the brand-new German-silver crown. He would 
repeat these stories from time to time and ask his pupil about 
them, and so, gradually travelling round the world, the boy 
learned all about the network of vulgarity and vanity which 
keeps it together, the little tangle of kings, ministers and 
mistresses in which it swings. But he also learned a variety 
of other things, a smattering of conversation about latter-day 
pictures and operas, for instance, nothing beyond the limits of 
elegant ignorance. And he was early taught dancing, riding, 
fencing, his mother’s accomplishments. The Countess Margherita 
came in to fence with her son, and mortified him into efficiency by 
her successes. ‘Never kill your man, unless you want to,” she 
cried, as she leaped straight at the boy's heart. To see her lithe 
figure bounding to and fro in a quiver of excitement—she fenced 
in the French | manner—one would have imagined it impossible 
that this was the woman who for days could only loll on couches 
in conservatories and munch lollipops. 

“And especially, Monsieur de Souza,” said the poor Countess, 
“I beg of you to supplement your own vast experience by the 
reading of books with my son. Let him know how the great 
intellects saw life.” ‘“ You mean novels, madame,” suggested the 
old gentleman. ‘Novels, poems, Le vrai, Le bon, Le beau. 
Whatever edifies a character.” So Reinout read his tutor’s two 
favourites, La Bruyere and Montaigne. The tutor did not take 
kindly to the Countess’s suggestion. As for works of the imagi- 
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nation, he held them in abhorrence. “If you must read,” he 
frequently said to Reinout, “although I see no reason for your 
doing so, then memoirs are best.” Reinout waded through a 
certain number of Court memoirs of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and very queer information he got out of them. 

But M. de Souza did not only acquaint him with the evil side 
of the old régime. This cavalier of the old school had its virtues 
as well as its vices. He had its code of honour—not a perfect one, 
perhaps, but far better than anything the boy could have learnt 
from his father. “Never do anything mean to a woman ”—he 
might have added: “except under the cloak of ‘love,’” for that 
was what he meant. ‘Never be afraid of any man.” “Never do 
anything you need be ashamed of ”—that sounds well, but many 
an unworldly soul might be surprised to hear of what things the 
chevalier was not ashamed. Self-stricken of misfortune, he taught 
his generous-hearted pupil to respect, and, if possible, to relieve 
it. “A gentleman should not save, bet spend,” the old spend- 
thrift was never tired of repeating, “wisely, if possible, and, if 
not possible, ill, Money must flow, or it freezes.” And he 
would tell again the story of the Duc de Richelieu and his grand- 
child. 


The result of this peculiar training was a little aristocrat, 
heart and soul, face and bearing, manners and speech, a boy of 
fourteen, with much of the profoundly ignorant “knowledge of 
the world” of a voué, and no less of that: unasked, good-natured 
pity for the vague millions outside its circle, which is built up 
on unmerited contempt. He was profoundly ignorant of the real 
lights of life, standing, as he did, from childhood upwards, under 
the glare of its wax candles; but he was eager, intuitively, to 
love, to help, to be of use by word or deed. And he remembered 
the words of the old Belgian gentleman: A gentilhomme devoir 
fait loi. And in the far distance he caught the vague music of 
their meaning, like the roar of a slowly approaching tide. 


Carter IX. 


DISEASE. 
“ ANTOINE ! ” 
“ At your orders, Monsieur le Marquis.” 
“Hist. You take a delight in disobeying me.” 
“ But I had understood that, when we were alone——” 
“ You had understood nothing. You never understand.” 
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“ If Monsieur wishes to have his title ignored, what of these ?” 
As he spoke, the man carelessly fingered one of the many gold- 
stoppered bottles which he was arranging on the shaky little 
side-table. Cool impudence and indifference were written in 
every line of his shaven face. 

“True,” said his master pensively. ‘“ Lock the things away, 
and have new ones from Amsterdam. How much can they cost? 
A thousand francs, at the utmost. Find out an address, and write 
to-day.” 

“ As it will please Monsieur. But when Monsieur remembers 
that all his underclothing is dotted over with the sign of his 
exalted rank, I would ask myself——” 

“Well, get other things.” 

“TI would ask myself if Monsieur considers it worth while.” 

If the man had looked for a storm of abuse, he did not get it. 
“Push forward that table,” said the Marquis. “Place the 
morphia-injector where I can reach it. And give me ‘Les 
Mémoires de Cocodette.’ So, Now go down into the village 
and find out all about it.” 

“ But it is pouring with rain, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“Can I not see? Go down into the village and find out all 
about it.” 

The valet slunk towards the door. His master called after 
him. “I desire to know, especially, the name of the seigneur of 
the village. In whose carriage was I brought here last night?” 

“That I can tell already to—to Monsieur. The name is 
Rexelaer.” 

“Ah! Well, find out the rest.” The Marquis remained alone. 

It was a poor apartment enough, even for a village inn. 
Strangers did not stop at Deynum. The place was one to feed 
your horses at before you hurried on. And the chubby-faced 
peasant hostess had been far more put out than pleased by the 
arrival, in her Lord’s own carriage, of the distinguished invalid 
and his still more terrible serving-man. She had hurriedly 
prepared her own sitting-room—a secret never to be divulged— 
while the Marquis lay gasping, amid fumes of cheap gin and 
cheaper tobacco—in the hurriedly deserted parlour below. 

The whole bedroom was full of indefinable odours, not especially 
evil, but suggestive, generally, of old clothes, and hard labour, 
and mustiness. There were little windows everywhere, unfit for 
airing, that yet let in marvels of draught. The bright red beams 
of the ceiling lay heavy on your head. A great bedstead with 
faded green curtains (of quite a different shade from the green 
strip of carpet) stood against one side of the wall, opposite two 
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bad prints from fine pictures of the Holy Family. So far there 
was nothing at which you can take offence. But in the middle of 
it all was suspended a truly painful object, the joy of its pos- 
sessor’s heart, a brand new paraffin lamp of the commonest make 
of cuivre poli, highly wrought in flowers and faces, and sur- 
mounted by a pale-green globe with a pink paper border. It 
hung there crooked and greasy, odorous and two-and-sixpenny, 
unusable though filled to overflowing, an insult to the honest 
deal tables and rush-bottomed chairs upon which it looked 
down. 

But the Marquis noticed none of these specifically; he only 
realised an unendurable discomfort. He lay back in a common 
but comfortable wicker chair, his tall and elegant figure wrapped 
in a white plush dressing-gown faced with silk. And he was as 
carefully oiled and brushed as ever. 

He was thinking of himself. He had rarely thought of any- 
thing else for more than seventy years. But never had he had 
sadder subject for his cogitations than now. During a few 
moments, certainly, his mind lingered over the name which 
Antoine had flung to him in departing. There rose up before 
him a memory of a dusty road in the glare of a July sun, and a 
little fellow seated in the middle of it, across his hoop, white and 
hot, shame-faced but triumphant. Of course it must be so. He 
had understood the connection at once. That he should come to 
this place, of all others, to die ! 

“That dog, Antoine, smelt death,” he said aloud, “or perhaps 
I should not have told him. Yet, I don’t know. Great God, I 
am all alone in the world!” 

His life had been a long one, crowded with incidents which had 
interested him absorbingly at the time of their occurrence. In 
the seventy-three years of its duration not so much had happened 
as in the last twenty-four hours, And this much he now under- 
stood of time and eternity, that the longest period of the longest 
life is the moment in which it ends. 

He was a great noble. He had lived the little round of his 
class: horses, women, shooting, cards, women, horses, shooting, 
women, cards. He had been in the diplomatic service for a 
certain period: that only meant larger experience in the women 
of various nationalities; and he had graced during many years 
the presidential chair of the Society for the Improvement of the 
Breed of Horses: that meant a certain amount of betting, but he 
was rich and could afford it. In fact, he had done his duty to his 
king, his country, and himself. He had done more than his duty, 
for he need not have patiently suffered banishment to Madrid, 
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where the cuisine did not agree with him, nor need he have kept 
so many race-horses in the interests of agriculture. Even had he 
confined himself to the rcund above-mentioned, he could still have 
proved himself—what he was—a great noble. 

There was the incident of the Marquise. How small it looked 
now! For there had been a Marquise who had spread her exist- 
ence through no less than twenty-seven years of his life. He had 
hated her, because she had borne him no children, to be great 
nobles like himself. He had never paused to question his hatred, 
he, the roué, who had married a young girl. He did not think 
she had much to complain of; he seldom objected to her doing 
what she chose. She had only been an incident. He forgot 
her. 

And his life, as has been said, had been very full, crowded with 
the labour of each day’s many pleasures. He looked down it now, 
and he could distinguish nothing. He could not even remember 
any point of especial interest. Ah, yes, there was that—when he 
was quite a young lad—that innocent little girl who—whom : 
He took up the book of dirty stories from his lap and began to 
read. 

And this is what he read. A dull weight always there. At 
first the thought that it must be fancy. The question: Do I 
really feel it? Then, with increasing iteration: Do I not feel it? 
There it is again. I never felt anything like it before. I wonder 
what causes it. Something indigestible I must have eaten. But 
I never knew things to be indigestible before. I never was ill 
before. I am not ill now. 

Of course not. But why this deadly feeling of sickness which 
keeps creeping up without any apparent reason? Why that 
sudden fainting at the club, which proves my fancy not fancy, 
but fact? 

He laid down the book at the unturned page, and sat staring 
through the narrow muslin-curtained window at the steady rain 
outside. The elms on the village-green swayed cheerlessly under 
the lowering sky. 

When was it that the stern reality had first seized him by the 
throat? Ages ago. Life is long, after all, when we look back 
upon it. Immensely long. The summer before last? Last 
summer. 

How annoying it had all seemed at the time. But his doctor 
had promised to cure him in a month or two. He had always 
kept a doctor, like a chaplain, without requiring either. 

Then had come that first attack of pain. How that had 


suddenly altered the whole face of the matter! How furious he 
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had been with the numskull who had allowed his indisposition to 
spread so far. He had hurried to Brussels to consult a great 
authority,—a great name, at least! He had learnt that he was 
suffering from inflammation, possibly a tumour—a what, great 
God ?—yes, probably a tumour. Oh, nothing to be alarmed at, 
Monsieur le Marquis. 

“Bat my habits, my daily—ahem !—duties. How, with your 
ridiculous diet of slops, can I go out to dinner, as I am accustomed 
to do five days of the seven? And the little suppers which— 
enfin !—which occur in the existence of a man of the world? I 
should have to be very ill, indeed, and I am not, before I could 
submit to such a life as you propose.” 

“Monsieur le Marquis, you are not very ill, but you are ill 
enough to render my régime absolutely imperative. Absolutely 
imperative.” 

“Ts my illness dangerous?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Ah! But, professor, are you not mistaken about the tumour ? 
The fool who prescribed for me has allowed a chill to settle down 
into a chronic catarrh. A friend of mine has much the same 
symptoms as myself, and he suffers from a chronic catarrh.” 

“Monsieur le Marquis, I am sorry to say, you must not treat 
this affection too lightly. I will not answer for the consequences 
if you do.” 

Of how little importance it all seemed to him now. A week 
ago it had come upon him as the greatest catastrophe of his life. 
To have something serious the matter with one—well, not exactly 
serious, but “requiring care.” To have to change one’s whole 
mode of life—for a time, of course, on one’s body’s account. How 
vexatious! And he was only seventy-three, while Prasly-Latour 
had celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday last August in perfect 
health. The fates were unjust. 

All this was vague, and far-away. His whole previous 
existence was but a thin dash, as a prelude, leading up to 
yesterday, a blot, a full-stop. 

After two more attacks of fierce spasms he had made up his 
mind to know what was really wrong. Why this constant 
giddiness? Was his brain diseased also? He would go into a 
foreign country, where he would be free to speak. Amsterdam 
was close by ; some one had recommended a professor at Amster- 
dam, who had cured somebody else of a swelling somewhere. He 
went to Amsterdam. 

Why had he insisted upon this man’s laying bare the whole 
truth? He did not really want to know it. He would much 
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rather not have known it. Oh the blessed ignorance of yesterday 
morning! Oh the blessed cruel doubt of yesterday morning ! 
Oh the happiness of that torturing “Is it?” compared with this 
irrevocable “ It is.” 

He had come out from that chamber of judgment with but one 
idea: Escape. Anywhere, away from the truth, from himself. 
Not back to old acquaintances, familiar faces, how are you’s—I 
hope you’re better; come and dine. Anywhere, into some quiet 
corner, unknown, to hide his suffering in a hole, like a cat or a 
dog. It was chance that had prevented his going farther than 
Deynum. He had intended to push on—somewhere—into 
Germany, miscalculating his strength. 

He knew little of illness, but of this illness he knew. He had 
seen it take its course in his wife. Yet, he now told himself, her 
symptoms had been so different. All the preliminaries of his own 
case had been omitted; only the final agony had come, sharp and 
swift. It never occurred to him what she might have endured in 
silence. He cursed his fate which dealt more hardly with him. 

He shuddered. The horror of a continuous, hopeless agony 
was upon him. Nonsense, he was exaggerating. She had not 
really suffered so much. She seldom complained. He did not 
remember any very terrible paroxysms. And yet he had received 
a general impression, from doctors and nurses, from occasional 
sights and sounds—still, he may have exaggerated. He regretted 
that he had not asked her oftener about her sufferings. He 
would have known better now. 

There were maladies in which you suffered more than in cancer. 
There must be. He tried to think of them. He might have been 
a life-long leper, like his friend the Duke. He tried to feel 
thankful that he had not been a life-long leper. 

He broke into a horrible laugh. And then again he took up 
the book. For one thing he was thankful—that last night had 


come to an end, and that it was day again, wet and miserable, 
but day. 





CHAPTER X. 


A 





SHEPHERD AND TWO SHEEP. 


Meranwuite Antoine wandered disconsolately to and fro in the 
solitary village-street, his trousers turned up to an unnecessary 
degree, his shiny umbrella dripping low over his bended 
shoulders. 

“ Ah, your turn has come at last, has it, old ten per cent.?” he 
murmured over and over again, with quiet glee. “Great lords 
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kick everybody under them, and the greatest lord is Death,” he 
chuckled. He had an unpleasant way of chuckling internally, 
with melancholy, long-drawn face. The idea of the impending 
catastrophe appeared to afford him distinct satisfaction. He gave 
it utterance, letting it linger on his tongue, like a lozenge, as an 
antidote against the damp. 

He stopped to stare along the deserted road. 

“A pretty name,” he said, speaking of the village. ‘And, for 
the rest, beastly—like many a girl.” 

Meditating thus, in a manner worthy of his philosophic mind, 
he dribbled down a little lane, which seemed to lead nowhere. 
“Tn ten minutes more I shall go back,” he resolved, “and shall 
tell the old fellow anything he may care to believe. What's the 
use of his stupid questions? To-morrow, at the latest, we 
move on.” 

At this moment an energetic tapping caused him to lift the 
umbrella off his ears. He had reached a low tenement which 
stands well hid behind an over-crowded strip of garden, winking, 
as it were, with one eye over a tall box-hedge. If you look at it 
closely, you will see that it is a little more pretentious than its— 
distant—neighbours in its simple unpretentiousness. It is larger 
and, if possible, neater, and one or two concessions have been made 
in erecting it to other considerations than those of the barest 
utility. ‘“ Erecting” is an incorrect word ; it lies prone beneath 
the trees. And just now it was a thing of most wondrous beauty 
to gaze upon, for the whole irregular length of its mixed up 
apartments and outhouses was ablaze, like a magnificent sunset, 
with the all-luminous death of a great Virginia creeper. Antoine 
saw nothing of this, not even the glittering eaves, till he had 
found a little gate to peep through. 

“Presumably meant for me,” he said. “ Whoever she is, she 
must be hurting her hand. I hope she’s young.” 

The knocking increased in energy. 

“T fear not,” sighed Antoine, still peering under his umbrella. 
“No woman under forty would knock as loud as that.” 

The knocking ceased and a portly figure in black appeared at 
the door, a low door, half-hidden under a porch. The tigure was 
making signs with a pipe, across the mists of rain. 

“An old one, of course; like my luck,” grumbled Antoine, who 
was near-sighted (ocularly only). ‘ Well, a glass of cognac will 
not come amiss this damp morning.” 

“Push it!” shouted Father Bulbius in Dutch, with violent 
gestures of both arms and the pipe. Then he cried: “ Pussy!” 
which is French and means the same thing. 
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“Yes, you may yell, old lady,” muttered Antoine, violently 
jerking the recalcitrant Jatch. ‘“ Hang this gate; it’s as virtuous 
as a Mother Superior. Hi, you there, you must come and let me 
in, if you want me at all!” 

He desisted. Whereupon Bulbius, with a mighty resolve, in 
which courtesy and curiosity triumphed over caution, hitched up 
his cassock as high as was permissible—a little higher—and, 
holding it resolutely out on both sides, with the pipe sticking 
crossways, commenced a gingerly zigzag over the puddles. 

“Black!” soliloquised Antoine. ‘‘ A widow presumably. Well, 
widows take most trouble. Here she comes. It is the mountain, 
evidently, on its way to Mahomet. It is—good Heavens, it is a 
curé! In this land of all others! But do not derange yourself, 
Monsieur le Curé!” Then he stood aside, bowing and scraping. 

“This is Veronica’s doing!” gasped Father Bulbius, dropping 
the skirt he had tucked between his knees, as he rattled at the 
gate. “She has locked it again.” 

Even as he spoke, another figure, gaunt and terrible, appeared 
in the doorway, and a big bass voice came booming through the 
wet. “Is it possible, your Reverence, with your baldness! Is 
it permissible thus to risk one’s health? Ah, but return 
immediately! Immediately! Besides, it is useless, for J have 
got the key!” And Veronica, the Father’s housekeeper (and 
bodyguard) came stalking across with straight, upright jerks like 
a squirrel. 

“Murder will out,” snapped Veronica, “ but I say: Murder will 
in. Leastways theft.” She unlocked the little gate with the 
very big key which she held in one bony hand. “Is this—person 
to come in, your Reverence?” 

“Certainly, unless you have left the table loaded with plate,” 
replied the Father, with a timid attempt to banter her. 

“There are other valuables besides plate,” retorted the woman, 
with a toss of her head. “You're nearest to your own skin, says 
the proverb, and I’m sure there’s no one else to be near to in this 
loneliest of lanes.” 

The priest pushed her aside, a little impatiently for him. 
“ Enterrez-vous, Mesjeu?” he said with a polite wave of his hand. 
The movement drove his long pipe backwards, causing Veronica 
to start away with a snort and a splash. 

“Shall I not derange you, Monsieur Abbé?” protested 
Antoine, bowing bare-headed, but under his umbrella, wherein he 
distinctly had the advantage of Bulbius. 

“Oh no; I am not at all deranged,” replied the latter 
gentleman, and led the way into the house. 
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“My good Veronica,” he said, pausing at the door of his den, 
“T should like a half-bottle of port.” 

“There is no more port, your Reverence, and it seems to me that 
for a man who has been out in the damp, a good cup of coffee * 

“Yes, yes,” said the Father, gently closing the door of his 
sanctum upon her—and motioning his guest to a chair. 

There was not, however, a vacant one in the whole little room. 
From top to bottom the parsonage was a model of primness and 
cleanly discomfort, angular, empty, white and cold, with that 
eternal smell of polish and soap and ubiquitously slippery 
sloppery in which the soul of the Dutch housewife delights. But 
to the rule of this general unhabitability one exception had 
perforce been established. The priest had made a stand with 
regard to his own little study. On the first day of the month he 
permitted his housekeeper to enter and “clean” it, deserting it 
himself during twenty-four hours. When this compromise was 
proposed to her as the result of long weeks of battle, ruse and 
subterfuge, Veronica first resigned her post, and then, as the 
Father remained unexpectedly firm, herself. She found some 
consolation in ceaselessly ascribing all the ailments she invented 
for him to the unhealthy condition of his apartment. And, seeing 
that an indolent man always makes far more litter than a busy 
one, the sanctum, as inspected from outside the window, must 
have caused agony to a swept and straightened mind like 
Veronica’s. Father Bulbius never picked up anything—and he 
had an aptitude for letting things fall—nor did he ever replace a 
book, or whatever else he had taken down, unless there was an 
opportunity for putting it sideways, or topsy-turvy. 

He now hurried to an easy-chair—all his chairs bore that name, 
and deserved it—and, knocking off a dusty pile of newspapers 
with one hand, while he hastily passed a slip of his cassock across 
the seat with the other, he apologised in broken French for the 
delay. Then he waddled to a cupboard, from which he carefully 
extracted a quart bottle and two small glasses. These he held up 
to the window with a smile on his broad face which seemed to 
pour a sudden flood of sunshine over the rain-oppressed little room. 

“You are doubtless,” he said, “the stranger of yesterday. I 
was anxious to afford you, sir, a shelter from the wet. I regret 
that circumstances rendered this difficult.” He stammered out 
his words under a hailstorm of mistakes; but we will not delay 
ourselves with the mistakes and stammerings of others. 

“T am the servant,” said Antoine humbly, “of Monsieur 
Farjolle.” 

“Iknow. That is what I meant,” replied the Father hastily, 
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filling the glasses. ‘‘I have some decent cognac here. In spite 
of my housekeeper’s objections, I occasionally take a little as a 
remedy against the damp.” 

Loripont was amazed by the quality of the liquor. Trust a 
gentleman’s gentleman to know. But the truth is, Father 
Bulbius loved good tobacco, good drinks, and good humour. For 
the rest, the world might wag as it listed. And the worst thing 
in it to wag was his housekeeper’s tongue. 

“‘ Monsieur your master, he is better this morning, I hope?” 

“ He is very ill, Monsieur le Curé,” said Antoine solemnly. 

“So I hear. So I hear,” murmured the priest, mournfully 
shaking his fat chin over his elevated glass. ‘I hope, my dear 
friend, that ” he hesitated. He was going to say “that he 
is prepared,” but he felt this to be still too early a stage of their 
interview—“ that you approve of the brandy,” he said. 

“Tt is most excellent, Monsieur le Curé.” 

“ We owe it, like most good wines, to your beautiful country, 
Monsieur,” said the Father, lovingly rocking the golden liquid 
against the light. 

Antoine was silent. His master had expressly commanded him 
to disguise their nationality. Belgium is so small and so close by. 

“For you are a Frenchman, I presume ?” added Bulbius. 

“T am a Belgian, Monsieur le Curé,” replied Antoine, who 
could lie to anybody on earth, excepting to a priest. 

“A Belgian ah!” The Father paused, apprehensive of a 
presence at the door. 

“Here is the coffee,” came from the passage in sepulchral tones. 
Will your Reverence take it, as I am not permitted to intrude?” 
And a tray was propelled through the narrowest aperture 
imaginable, with a brusqueness which gave to the very cups an 
attitude of defiance, as they jumped to the jerk. 

“Nice warm coffee,” said Bulbius meekly, in closing the door. 

Loripont dropped a scrutatory glance through the depths of 
the too transparent liquid, which glance went down deep into the 
Father’s heart. 

“But she cooks with great care,” replied the Father apolo- 
getically, “the dishes she likes. She says her instinct advises 
her what is wholesome. My instinct ”—his eyes twinkled—“ is 
invariably wrong, she says. But this is ungracious,” he cried 
suddenly, “ and, to a stranger, offensive. It is right I should not 
care too much about eating, and Veronica’s peculiarities, I trust, 
will be looked upon up yonder ”—he pointed to the ceiling—“ as 
something of an excuse for the quality of this”—he ticked his fat 
finger against his glass. 
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“But your Reverence is very comfortable here,” replied 
Antoine, a little ironically. “I see you have farm-buildings 
attached.” 

“Ah, that was unavoidable. I have to occupy my house- 
keeper. If you are married, you will know that a woman devotes 
at least all her spare time to her neighbours’ affairs—a 
dangerous quality in the house of a parish priest. Veronica is 
always complaining that she has too much to do. So she has, 
although, by-the-bye, she insisted on getting the cows, when I 
was ordered fresh milk. It is necessary that she should have 
too much to do. And, besides, the grievance keeps her in a 
pleasantly bad temper. She would not, for the world, do less.” 

Antoine Loripont smiled. He had an immense veneration for 
the clergy which was altogether independent of their personal 
faults or peculiarities. It rested solely on the consideration that, 
if death should happen to be, not an impasse, but a passage (so he 
expressed it), the guards at the farther gate would wear the livery 
of the Pope. “ Pour s’assurer une bonne place au spectacle,” the 
fellow said brutally, “72 faut avoir de bons amis dans les coulisses.” 
And he was superstitious, with all the superstition of a weak 
cynic and evil-liver. 

The guest’s smile recalled Father Bulbius, already half ashamed 
of his garrulity. But oh the splendid opportunity for pouring out 
pent-up grievances into patient ears that, on the morrow, would . 
bear them hundreds of miles away! He could not have ventured 
to speak thus fearlessly of his “ house-cross” to the family at 
the Castle. The smaller our world is, the larger are its ears. 

“JT am breaking the ninth commandment,” he now confessed 
with ruefui countenance. ‘‘ And worse. In those days a man’s 
neighbour alone was protected : it was deemed incredible that one 
should speak evil of those of his own house.” 

And to himself he added: “‘ You who are yearning to pump this 
stranger, who called him in on purpose, you accuse others of 
being busy-bodies. Oh, Bulbius, you hypocrite, I shall punish 
you as you deserve.” He took out a little much-faded pocket- 
book from beside his bulgy breast. In this little book he 
carefully made a little note. It was his record of penances, and 
whenever he realised that he had wronged a fellow-creature, he 
wrote down a punishment for himself in it. Let it be hastily 
added, for the benefit of those who feel an affection for the poor 
old Father, that the self-inflicted penances were not over- 
whelmingly heavy. He did not scourge himself, for instance. 
He had tried it once, gently, but found that it hurt. 

Loripont’s keen eye watched the little book with great interest. 
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It recalled to him his own daily dealings with the Marquis. 
“You have other intercourse, however,” he said. ‘The carriage 
which so kindly brought my master from the station ” And 
the Father’s stream of chatter babbled over into another channel, 
and he sang the praises of Deynum and the Baronial house of 
Rexelaer. “An oasis,” remarked Antoine, “in this wilderness 
infested by the Gueux.” 

“True,” replied the Father demurely. “Yet I have known 
Protestants who were good men.” He was not going to allow a 
Belgian to abuse Hollanders in his presence. “The pity is that 
they refuse to be converted; at least, so I have often been told. 
Help yourself, my friend.” 

“JT will take a drop more of this coffee, with your Reverence’s 
permission,” replied Antoine, reaching over for the cognac-bottle 
and grinning in the Father’s face. 

Then he rose. “ You will not be here for any time?” queried 
Bulbius, who had really got nothing out of the stranger, after all. 

“Oh no, we shall probably be leaving to-night.” 

“But your master! He is dying. Should he have any need 
of spiritual comfort Pe 

“TI grieve to say, Monsieur le Curé, that my master is an 
atheist and an infidel.” 

Father Bulbius heaved a deep sigh, as he accompanied the 
faithful son of the Church to the door. 

In the porch Antoine stood still. 

“Infidels, Monsieur le Curé, when they die, go to hell, do 
they not?” 

The priest wagged his head to and fro, “Undoubtedly,” he 
said—with great hesitation. 

“Then my master, when he dies, will go to hell?” persisted 
Antoine. 

“Let us hope he will not die an infidel,” said Bulbius gently. 
“ Poor fellow, you must implore the Virgin for him. You are a 
good man. If you stay, come and see me again.” 

“Your Reverence—if your Reverence has not caught cold 
already: ” cried a sonorous voice from the kitchen. 

The Father fled back to his room. 
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Cuapter XI. 
‘ENTRE LARBRE ET L’ECORCE.’ 


For the twentieth time the Marquis laid down his book and 
glanced at the travelling-clock which stood ticking nervously 
beside him. “ He does it on purpose,” murmured the Marquis. 
“T cannot, I will not, be alone.” 

Even at that moment, had he known it, his solitude was 
coming toanend. For the landlady was stumbling upstairs in a 
frantic hurry, tripped up by her loose slippers as they dropped 
away from under her feet. 

“The Landheer!” she gasped, falling over her various 
belongings and snapping her apron-strings. “I hope he didn’t 
see that my back-hair’s come undone.” 

She thumped vigorously at the door, and then—for though 
foreign gentlemen might be terrible possibilities, the “‘ Landheer ” 
was a magnificent fact—she “irrupted” recklessly into the 
bedroom, crying: “The compliments of Mynheer the Baron, and 
his Nobleness desires to know how the strange gentleman is!” 

The Marquis moved one white hand in delicate protest. “Go 
away,” he said softly, in broken Dutch. ‘“ Go away.” 

Hendrika, though delighted to hear her own language, stood 
“struck all of a heap,” as she afterwards declared, by the strange 
gentleman’s attire. Long white robes, in her simple mind, were 
connected with the least dressed of undress only. Doubtless, 
distinguished foreigners wore such night-garments as _ these. 
“Oh la!” she said. She was an apple-faced young woman, 
without any figure to speak of. She fell back a step or two. 
“Mynheer is waiting. Please give an answer. I'll shut my 
eyes,” said Hendrika, and suited the action to the word. 

The Marquis sat staring indignantly at the uncouth, crimson- 
cheeked figure, which stood untidy before him, with tight-screwed 
eyelids and pendent arms. The woman’s talk was of course 
incomprehensible to him; her manner made him uncomfortable. 
“Perhaps some sort of an idiot,” he thought. ‘“ But one cannot 
throw things at a woman. I wish she would take herself off.” 
And he rang the handbell, as a last resource, for he was neither 
strong enough nor sufficiently attired to move from his chair. 
He hoped that that summons might bring up the landlady. 

It caused that personage timidly to open one eye. Whereupon, 
beholding the stranger’s horrible expression and the uplifted 
handbell, she fled behind the door, giving the Marquis an 
opportunity, of which he immediately availed himself, to send 
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half a dozen heavy articles crashing up against the panels, as the 
best means both of frightening her and shutting her out. 
Hendrika shot violently towards Antoine, and that gentleman, 
pitching her anyhow down the staircase, walked into his master’s 
presence with a sneer of questioning surprise. 

“You infernal miscreant!” shrieked the old man, threatening 
him with the last thing he had snatched up, a big paper-knife. 
“ How dare you leave me to be insulted by every hussy that cares 
to come and stare at me? Are you showing me to the village for 
a penny? I—TI believe you would do it.” 

“ Monsieur will be heard,” retorted Loripont calmly, “by the 
gentleman at the foot of the staircase.” 

“Gentleman! What gentleman ?” 

“The gentleman who: brought us from the station. He is 
asking for Monsieur le Marquis. Monsieur de Rexelaer, I 
presume.” 

“T will see him,” said the Marquis, after a moment’s reflection. 
“ And you, with your everlasting clumsiness about my title, mind 
not to betray who I am.” 

But the insulted Hendrika had meanwhile conveyed to the Baron 
the information that the old creature upstairs was out of his mind. 
He had abused her and thrown things at her, and he had even 
refused to hear anything concerning his Nobleness the Baron. 
“ And I should never have taken him in at all,” argued the land- 
lady, “ but for your Nobleness’s commands. My inn is intended 
for respectable people from market, ‘not for foreigners, no one 
knows why, whither or whence.” 

“No, no, it is some misunderstanding. You will see; he will 
pay well,” answered the Baron soothingly as he turned away. 

But Antoine stopped him and ushered him into the presence of 
“‘my master, Monsieur Farjolle.” And the angel who watches 
over the fortunes of Deynum looked from one face to the other in 
tremulous doubt. Perhaps he realised, vaguely, that this was the 
beginning of the end. For angels, whatever they may foresee— 
pure eyes are far-seeing—cannot read the future plainly. They 
know that God’s goodness, like man’s evil, is boundless; they 
remember the Past. But the problem, for them as for us, still 
remains an equation, in which the fourth quantity, the Future, is 
eternally marked with a cross. 

“‘T had not intended to intrude,” said the Baron, bowing stiffly. 

“It were cruel to deprive me of a pleasure, Monsieur,” replied 


the Marquis, all urbanity, motioning his visitor to one of the rush- 
bottomed chairs. ‘“ Have I the pleasure of speaking to Monsieur 
de Rexelaer de Deynum ?” 
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“Yes, that is my name,” said the Baron, with a quiet little glow 
of pride. He was nearly sixty; he had never learnt to suppress 
the feeling altogether. 

“Mine is Farjolle, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Ah no! pardon me,” said the Baron promptly, but with an 
awkward blush. “That is another family altogether ; they spell 
their name differently. Count Rexelaer is no connection of mine.” 
He hesitated 2 moment. “Iam Baron Rexelaer of Deynum,” he 
said. 

A complicated look of confusion, vexation, and incredulity came 
over the Belgian’s face. “Impossible,” he thought. “Some 
quarrel, But, evidently, it’s the wrong man.” Aloud he said: 
“T have yet to thank you ” “Tt is nothing, it is nothing!” 
from the Baron—‘“ Ah, but indeed, you cannot rob me of the 
pleasure of being indebted to you, Monsieur le Baron.” 

“The old peacock will betray himself at once by his strut.” 
soliloquised Antoine, where he stood behind his master’s chair. 
“‘ And why shouldn’t he? It’s only half a masquerade at the best, 
this stupid joke about Farjolle.” 

The Marquis turned round, as if he had understood. 

“Get you downstairs,” he said. “ And, if there’s anything edible 
in the house, you may eat it.” 

“Then,” said the simple-hearted Baron, “ why not increase so 
trivial a pleasure by accepting the hospitality of my house till you 
can proceed on your travels ?” 

The Marquis’s face clouded with the painful memory of the last 
word. ‘There will not be much more travelling,” he said. “I 
thank you sincerely, Monsieur. But I am too ill to be anyone’s 
guest.” An ashen pallor lay over his sharp features. He had 
aged since yesterday. ‘The chin seemed lengthening out upwards, 
as if striving to come in contact with the eagle-nose. Yet he had 
fixed in his teeth as usual that morning, and they fitted as well as 
ever. 

“On that very account——” began the Baron, “ but I do not 
press you, though our worst, simple people as we are, would be 
better than this.” He swept his arm round the room. “ Besides, 
it is hardly worth your while perhaps. I hope you are feeling well 
enough to continue your journey.” 

“Excuse me; Iam not going to continue my journey. I am 
going to stay here.” 

The Baron stared in undisguised amazement. His frank eyes 
somewhat disconcerted the man of the world. 

“T was not on my way to any place in particular,” continued the 
Marquis hastily. “Mine was a journey of — pleasure. I was 
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looking for a quiet spot in which to—rest. This seems a charming 
one.” 

“Tt is indeed,” acquiesced the Baron emphatically. 

“Just so. Do you know—perhaps—of some small farnished 
house I could hire in the village? Excuse my troubling you with 
my private affairs. For the moment I cannot travel. Nor can I 
remain in this room——” with an expression of extreme disgust. 

The Baron sat thinking for a few moments, an earnest desire to 
be of use distinctly marked on his manly face. Then he looked 
up with an eager smile of satisfaction. ‘“ I have an idea,” he said ; 
“‘T must go and inquire.” And he hurried away, without waiting 
for the other’s premature gratitude. On the staircase he looked 
at his watch. “I mustn't keep Gertrude waiting lunch,” he 
thought. 

Two hours later he appeared at the parsonage and, receiving 
no answer to his knock, walked straight through into his 
Reverence’s study. 

“ His Reverence is in bed,” said a deep voice behind the intruder. 
It was the worst part of Veronica’s tyranny that she showered 
verbal reverence upon the victim, out of season, and out of sense, 

“Tll? Dear me, he was well enough last night.” 

“‘ And came home in the rain,” replied Veronica, impressively. 
There was reproach in her eye. 

“But with an umbrella,” expostulated the Baron. 

“Umbrellas are no protection against the under-damp,” retorted 
Veronica, enigmatically. ‘‘ The under-damp is especially dangerous 
to fat men. It rises alongside the thin ones, but it strikes against 
the fat men and upsets them.” 

“Humph!” said the Baron. “Well!” And he pushed 
deliberately past her. Veronica followed grumbling. She feared 
no one on earth where her priest was concerned, but, still, the 
Lord of Deynum was—the Lord of Deynum. 

The Baron opened the bedroom door, and, as he did so, a 
scramble was heard and the thud of something heavy collapsing 
into something soft. Father Bulbius was discovered in bed, the 
clothes pulled up tight under his double chin, his face melting 
with heat and more purple than ever. 

Veronica came stalking after the visitor. “Is it comfortable, 
your Reverence ?” she inquired with solemn interest. 

“No,” replied the: Father without looking up. “It hurts.” 
There was resentment in his tone. He was actually sulky. 

“So it ought to, if it’s to draw out the cold”—but at this stage 
the Baron bundled out the handmaid—with his eyes—and closed 
the door behind her. 
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“ Had you not better lock it, Mynheer the Baron?” suggested 
a faint voice from the bed. 

No sooner had this hint found acceptance than Father Bulbius 
threw off the bed-clothes and sat erect. With an almost piteous 
“By your leave,’ he removed a sticky yellow mass from his 
ample breast and laid it beside him on the pillow. The Baron 
stood watching. “I cannot understand you,” the latter burst out 
wrathfully. “It is indeed time that I renewed my oft-repeated 
proposal to deliver you. In fact, I am here with that object. 
Send the woman away and come and live with us.” 

“But I have got a cold,” protested the Father, turning in 
immediate self-defence. “I sneezed twice, I assure you, before I 
got into bed, of my own free will.” 

“Then put on your plaster again,” replied the Baron grimly ; 
“T shan’t squeeze my hand ’twixt the beech and the bark. But 
my advice is: send the woman away.” He hesitated a moment, 
then he said abruptly, “You give up this place, which you and 
she are always declaring unhealthy and declaiming against, and 
you come and live at the Castle, as you have often said you would 
like todo. It is a deliverance, my good Bulbius.” 

The parsonage, properly speaking, of Deynum was a poor little 
house near the church; the chaplain who served the Castle- 
chapel had always lived with the family. The Protestant minister 
came across from the village of Rollingen. 

“And where would Veronica go to?” queried the priest. 

“To the ,’ the Baron checked himself. ‘To her relations. 
Isn’t she always telling you that she ought really to leave you 
and attend to some old creature at home ?” 

“ Ah yes, but she merely says that because she wants to have 
the old lady here. Veronica has a venerable great-aunt of 
ninety-three, so deaf she can hear nobody’s voice but Veronica’s. 
Veronica certainly has a splendid voice. And perhaps I am 
rather selfish”—this ruefully— but”—with sudden triumph— 
“ you see, I don’t have her, Mynheer the Baron, which proves that 
I possess a will of my own.” 

‘‘Then use it, and come to the Castle.” 

“Tt is most kind, but I could not expect it of Veronica.” 

“T have an opportunity now, such as will never occur again, to 
rid you of lease, furniture and all.” 

“You tempt me sorely, Mynheer the Baron, but just think of 
Veronica.” 

“Oh, I'll settle Veronica!” cried the Baron, and ran from the 
room. 

Father Bulbius sank back, smiling contentedly, on his pillow. 
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But, almost simultaneously, he started up with a shriek. And 
his bald head, as he hastily removed the burning mess into which 
he had dropped it, shone like a lobster through its sauce. 

‘Veronica, I hear you are anxious to return to your relations?” 
cried the Baron, suddenly appearing in the kitchen. 

The old housekeeper was busy among her pots and pans. In 
fact, she was preparing another plaster. She turned round very 
slowly. “I never said so, Mynheer the Baron,” she answered, 
more slowly still. ‘“ Did his Reverence? ” 

The Baron was a little taken aback by the solemnity of her 
manner. “Qhcome,” he protested. “And there’s your aunt, you 
know, who is ninety-seven, and who can hear no voice but yours. 
You have undoubtedly a very fine voice, my good Veronica.” 

“Mynheer the Baron is very kind. My great-aunt is barely 
ninety-one. Has your Nobleness a candidate for my place with 
his Reverence ?” 

“His Reverence is coming to live at the Castle. This house, 
which is so unhealthy, is going to be let.” 

Veronica slowly put down the plaster which had lain steaming 
in her hands. “Not like that,” she said, and her deep tones 
sounded like the distant roll of thunder. ‘“ Excuse me, Mynheer 
the Baron, but I can’t believe it of his Reverence. Not this 
house. Not like that.” 

“ And why not this house?” inquired the Baron impatiently. 
“ You’ve grumbled enough at it for years.” 

She turned upon him almost fiercely. ‘“ And you, Mynheer the 
Baron, would you sell Deynum ?” 

He did not deign to answer her impudence directly. He only 
said: “ And your aunt, whom it is your Christian duty to look 
after? And your master, whom the damp is killing, you say?” 

She started, and, for a moment, a swift tremble shook her. 
“True,” she said, and marched straight past the Baron into 
Bulbius’s room. She entered so quickly that the invalid had not 
time to replace his cataplasm. 

“Tt is true,” she began abruptly, “that the damp is bad for 
your Reverence. It is especially bad for fat people because of the 
‘under-damp.’ The ‘ wonder-doctor’ told me who cured my aunt of 
her fidgets. So I know. And my grand-aunt wants me badly, and 
you'll be more comfortable at the Castle. And the Baron is right.” 

“Nonsense, Veronica,” murmured Bulbius in a shrill whisper 
from among the bedclothes. “Shut the door. Do you mean to 
say you have told the Baron you are willing to go?” 

“So be it. He is right.” 

“Fiddlesticks! And who will attend to my requirements as 
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you do? [I love the people at the Castle, but I can’t go and live 
with them. You're the only person in the world who can cook my 
porridge exactly as I like it, or who can mix my grog of nights. 
And there’s my posset after service—and—and y 

“ And Flora with that calf coming,” burst in Veronica. “ And 
the pigs that won’t be fit to kill for another month, at least. 
And there never was anyone like your Reverence for wearing 
holes in your black stockings, and 2s 

“Go and tell him that you can’t,” cried his Reverence. ‘Go 
and tell him immediately that you won’t. There's a jewel of a 
woman! Go and tell him that you won't.” 

“But he'll think I’m grudging your Reverence a healthier 
residence.” 

“ But he'll misunderstand my refusal to enter his family.” 

“So be it,” said Veronica again, and marched to the door. 

Before she reached it, it was opened from the outside by the 
Baron van Rexelaer. That gentleman had tired of the saucepans. 
“So you see, Father, it’s all settled,” he said. 

“No, I cannot, Mynheer the Baron,” Veronica was beginning 
heroically ; but Bulbius, brought face to face with the crisis, arose 
in his bed, and to the occasion. 

“Tt is settled that we decline your kind offer,” he said. 
“There are too many objections. And I do not think I could 
manage without Veronica.” 

“Your Reverence,” exclaimed the Baron vehemently, “is a 
child and a slave, There, there; you may forgive me to-morrow. 
You won’t think better of it? No, really? Then keep on your 
house for that woman. Good-bye.” 

He ran away in a rage. He was mightily offended. Veronica 
stood watching him from the porch. “And you might as well 
sell Deynum? Why don’t you?” she said when she thought he 
was out of hearing. But she had miscalculated the strength of 
her splendid voice. 

The poor Father, much perturbed by his patron’s displeasure, 
drew his little book of penances from under his pillow and made a 
note in it. The plaster, endured from simple good-nature, was a 
point to the good. “It is true,” he said to himself, “that I am 
ridiculously susceptible to wet feet. And Veronica really takes 
most excellent care of me. On Sundays, especially, she is 
altogether tractable, but it cannot always be Sunday.” Then he 
yawned, and got out of bed, and wondered what Veronica would 
say to that. 

But she said nothing, when she came in presently, with 
red eyes. 








